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For More Flavorful Rye 
Breads Use International's 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


® Pure White Rye 
® Pure Light Rye 





® Pure Cream Rye 
Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 
Rye Meal and Rye Chop © 


Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 


wien Mnternational 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 








growing demand for variety —earn premium 


profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


etre FG 












Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 
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956.1 Nebraska Wheat Growers" 
sid it again a, 


all the returns on the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop 
are now in, and they show that quality-conscious 
Nebraska growers have maintained their 
amazing record*. ...as a matter of fact, 

flour milled from the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop 
, is producing even 


better bread than last year . . ; a 


etter volume” 


7 


softer texture | 
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| Year after year, you can depend on Nebraska wheat 
| quality for uniform flour which has adequate mixing time, 
i] 


proper mixing tolerance, high absorption, better baking 
performance, and improved loaf quality. 


*vear after year more than 98% 


of Nebraska's wheat crop is of varieties that are approved 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement Association, and rate 


ASSOCIATION “good” to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 


Nebraska Wheat Is Consistently High in Quality. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


formatior i 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IN 
IMPROVEMENT Pay 








operation with the College of Agriculture 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
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DELICAKE—A short extraction, 
high sugar ratio flour. 


WHITE SWAN—Cracker Sponge. 
COOKIE MAKER—For spread type 


fancy cookies, flaky pie crusts, cracker 
doughing. From Michigan White Wheat. 


DAISY DONUT MIXES—Fully prepared mixes 
for all types of donuts and fried goods. 


ROTARIZED WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR—Matches 


and surpasses old stone ground flours. 


DAISY CAKE MIXES—Fully prepared, 


production perfection, cake mixes 
for Angel Food, White, Yellg 
and Devil's Bfed. 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON ~ HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


























109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °",TY” 
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: 4, 
DAY AFTER pay X YEAR AFTER YEAR 
\ 






=\¢ hen a company sticks to quality day after day and 
el pany quality day y 

year after year without compromise, the customers know it. What greater 
reward is there than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 


[| WEIGHT 300 POUN 
og | 
RED STAR Ye 
m™ Active Dry 


B YEAST 





Zoe PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. ‘toy 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





OUR VAST grain storage, up-to-date plants and laboratories 
are dedicated to the sole purpose of making |-H flours the 
finest baking values anywhere. And that means better bread 
for I-H users, bread that has the sparkling beauty and taste 








that wins more customers. 
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WM KELLY\ 
MILLING 





YEAR after year the quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS has remained 
constantly at peak value. Year after year this has made friends for 
KELLY’S FAMOUS among bakers everywhere. Why not join this 


group of satisfied KELLY customers on your next flour purchase? 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks oil OTCH a NSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 100000 Bus. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


automatically 
on course... 


Just as the gyro repeater compass 
maintains an established 

course, we guide our milling 
operations by means of painstaking 
pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all wheat samples, 
by continual laboratory 
checkups, for quality and 
uniformity, of every 

flour in every mill . . . by 
rigid re-checks by our 
central products contro! 
laboratory .. . as well as 
through double-checks 

made by bakery service 
organizations’ laboratories, 
plus the tough and 
exhaustive tests conducted 
by the baker’s own 

efficient laboratories. 

That’s why Commander- 
Larabee Flours 

fulfill the exact baking 
results demanded by 

our customers, 

the bakers of America. 





Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


* Cream Loaf e Larabee's Best @ Sun Loaf @ Bakemaster 
Maplesota @ Commander @ Minneapolis Best @ Miss Minneapolis 
Gigantic @ Myti-Strong e Airy Fairy Cake Flour 

Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 






100 L86.mET 
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BAKERY 
FLOURS 
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success of 


to combat 
endeavor 
macaroni industry are described in a special feature 
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attacks of rust on 
and the progress 


FARM PROBLEM—Dr. O. B. Jesness contributes a detailed analysis 


of the situation as he sees it 
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Rains Break 
Drouth in 
Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—More rain fell in 
large areas of the southwest during 
the week Slow soaking howers 
over the week-end were being called 
drouth breakers” in some sections 

The liberal rains that fell in east- 
rn and central Nebraska, Kansas 
ind Oklahoma were said to have 
pushed _ the immediate threat of 
drouth dan e into the background 
Prospects | the satisfactory early 
development f the winter wheat 
crop have improved considerably 
Seed ji erminating and growth be- 


re the freeze-up is expected to 


progre tisfactorily 

Seedi: being pushed to com- 
pletion inn areas Up to Oct. 30, 
Kansas seeding was reportedly less 
than two-third completed However, 
followir the rains of early last 
week eedil reportedly has pro- 
ressed rapidly. Stands on Oct. 30 
were quite iriable, ranging trom 


poor to good, according to the state 
report 


While the week-end rains were 
confined mostly to the eastern and 
central sections of the winter wheat 


belt, some northwest sections re- 
ceived snow. A blizzard hit the Ne- 
braska panhandle, and by Nov. 2, 
several inches of snow had accumu- 


lated. Heavy snow was also received 
in northeast Colorado and in north- 
western Kansas as far east as Colby. 

Reports on the week-end rains in- 
cluded the following. Kansas: Topeka 
1.87 in., Wichita .41, Hutchinson .50, 
Dodge City 57, Salina .25; Nebras- 
ka: Omaha 1.19, Beatrice 42, Sidney 
1.10; snow Oklahoma: Oklahoma 
City 1.35, Gage .06, Geary .64, Shaw- 
nee 1.53, Enid .54; Texas: Ft. Worth 
2.80, Dallas 3 

The five-day forecast Nov. 5 called 
for small amounts of precipitation in 
the eastern and central portions of 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
The 30-day outlook of the weather 
bureau is for above normal precipi- 
tation in most of the nation east of 
the continental divide. 

Subsoil moisture supplies are gen- 
erally so depleted that it will take 
extensive rainfall to build them back 





USDA Lists Its Commodity, 
Strategic Material Trades 


WASHINGTON The extent and 
cope ot it Darter transactions in- 

ving strategic materials and sur- 
plu igricultural commodities have 
been revealed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The report cov- 
ers the period July-September 

The barte1 contracts pro ide for 
the exchange man equivaient basis 
yf CCC-owned agricultural commod- 
ities for both strategic and non- 
trategic materials required by other 
U.S. government agencies 

(Details yf yne barter irrange- 
ment were en in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Oct. 23, page 11. In the 
story it was explained how exporters 
irranging for exchange of U.S. com- 





BAKING INDUSTRY 
GETS OUT THE VOTE 


Two hundred million loaves of 
bread went into American homes in 
the past few days carrying endseals 


or outserts reminding the customer 


to register and vote, according to 
Harry Zinsmaster, Zinmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn., in charge of the 


baking industry's portion of the get- 
out-the-vote campaign. The Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation guided the 
effort, and a large proportion of the 
nation’s major bakers cooperated as 
they did in 1952, the record year. 








modities for Canadian strategic ma- 
terials take U.S. wheat as payment 
for their part of the contracts. This 
wheat, presumably, is put on the 
world market in competition with 
Canadian wheat.) 

Agricultural commodities exported 
by barter contractors totaled $130,- 
036,000 for the July-September pe- 


riod. Major commodity exports were: 
Wheat, $49,214,000 (31,657,000 bu.); 
grain sorghums, $17,257,000 (8,115,- 


000 ewt.); barley, $6,084,000 (5,433,- 
000 bu.); corn, $4,377,000 (2,799,000 
bu.); oats, $3,461,000 (5,715,000 bu ); 
rye, $2,219,000 (1,774,000 bu.); other, 
$84,000 (3,000 short tons); and total 
$130,036,000 (1,801,000 short tons). 
jarter exports had a value of $98,- 
181,000 in the July-September 1955 


period and $298,286,000 in the full 
fiscal year 1956 
Values Given 
Strategic and other materials de- 


livered to CCC by barter contractors 
during the July-September 1956 quar- 
ter had a value of $34,292,000 in com- 
parison with deliveries of $26,030,000 
for July-September 1955 and $177,- 
300,000 in the fiscal year 1956. As of 
Aug. 31, 1956, the value of strategic 
materials acquired through barter 
and held in CCC inventory pending 
transfer to the stockpile with reim- 
bursement to CCC, were valued at 
$179,376,108. Of this amount, ma- 


(Continued page 6) 





Large Wheat Exports 
May Cut ’57 Carryover 


WASHINGTON Total wheat 
supplies for the 1956-57 marketing 
year are estimated at 2,015 million 
bushels, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture's Wheat 
Situation report. This consists of the 
July 1, 1956 carryover of 1,034 mil 
lion, a crop estimated at 976 million, 
and imports, mostly of feeding qual 
ity wheat, of about 5 million bushels 
(table 1). The supply is an all-time 
high, exceeding last year’s record of 
1,972 million bushels by about 2% 

Domestic disappearance for 1956- 
57 is estimated at about 600 million 
bushels, about the same as the dis- 
appearance in 1955-56. Food use (in 
cluding use by territories of the U.S., 
and for military food) may be about 
the same as the 482 million bushels 
in 1955-56 

Feed use may be about 60 million 


bushels, which is somewhat above 
that in 1955-56 but still below the 
long-time average. Domestic disap 


pearance of about 600 million bush 
els would leave about 1,415 million 
bushels from the total supply for ex- 
port and carryover. 

Exports in 1956-57 may total about 


415 million bushels, which is well 
above the 345 million bushels last 
year, The quantity of exports will 


depend upon several factors, includ 
ing the availability of shipping and 
the completing of a number of nego 
tiations in U.S. foreign aid programs 


Wheat Exports Up Sharply 


Exports of wheat and products in 
terms of wheat from July through 
September of this year are estimated 


at about 119 million bushels com 
pared with 70 million in the same 
period a year ago. Official export 


figures are available at this time only 
for July and August. The principal 
destinations of the exports during the 
first two months of the season were 
France, the Netherlands, Japan, Ger- 


many, the United Kingdom and 
Brazil, in the order indicated 
If exports total 415 million bush- 


els and domestic disappearance con 
tinues at about 600 million bushels, 
a carryover July 1, 1957 of about a 
billion bushels is indicated. This com- 
pares with 1,034 million on July 1 
this year 
Production of all 
was estimated Oct. 1 at 976 
bushels, an increase of 9 million 
from the Sept. 1 This is 
1% larger than 1955 production but 
15% less than the 1945-54 
The change from a month earlier 
reflects an increase of about one mil- 
lion bushels of durum and an in 
crease of nearly 8 million bushels in 


1956 
million 


wheat in 


estimate 


average 


other spring wheat. Prospective yield 
per harvested acre of all wheat is 
19.3 bu. compared with 19.8 bu. in 
1955 and the 1945-54 average of 17.1 
bu 

Estimated production of all spring 


wheat now stands at 254 million 
bushels. A crop of this size is 8% 
larger than the 1955 production of 
234 million bushels but 8% below 
average. This increase is almost en- 
tirely in durum, Indicated yield per 
harvested acre at 16.8 bu. compares 


with 17.2 bu. in 1955 and the average 
of 14.2 bu 


Production of spring wheat other 
than durum is estimated at 214 mil- 
lion bushels, The 1956 production is 
practically the same as the 1955 crop 
but 12% below average 


Yields Continue High 
Yields continued to run above ear- 
lier expectations as wheat in north- 
ern producing areas matured under 
favorable conditions, allowing excel- 


Wheat Stocks 
Near Record 


WASHINGTON--Stocks of 
million bushels of wheat 
all positions on Oct. 1 
ond largest of 
in the comparab'e 
in 1935, the US 
Agriculture reports 


1,775 
stored in 
were the sec 
for the date 
series beginning 
Department of 


record 


The total is slightly smaller than 
the record stocks of 1955 but is more 
than a third higher than the aver 
age. The stocks total is nearly doub'e 
the 1956 production, reflecting the 
record large carry-over of old wheat 
on July 1 


Of farm wheat stocks of 1,373 
million bushels, 1% larger than a 
year earlier, were a record for the 
date. In contrast, farm stocks of 
103 million bushe'’s Oct. 1 were 6% 
below a year ago and the smallest 
for that date since 1940 

The off farm total includes 467 
million bushels at terminals, about 
1% more than a year earlier, the 
previous record, The 630 million 
bushels in interior mills, elevators 


warehouses 
holding: 
1955 
Merchant mill wheat stocks totaled 
14] bushels, the same as A 
year ago and near the average stocks 
The Commodity Credit had 


(Continued n pee a) 


and represent 


being nearly 1% 


record 


larger than 


million 


Corp 


TABLE 1—WHEAT: SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, U.S., 1951-56, AND 1957 PROJECTED 


Year beginning July (million bushels 
Item 1951 1962 1963 1964 19656 1966" 19674 
Supply 
Carryover on July 396 256 $62 903 1,026 1,034 1,00! 
Productior 968 1,306 1,173 a4 917 976 740 
imports? 32 22 4 4 9 5 4 
Tota! 1.416 1,584 1,741 1,69! 1,972 2,015 1,746 
Domestic disappearance : 
Fooda 4%6 469 466 467 462 463 462 
Seed 87 4h 49 65 66 55 64 
Industry ! yd ~ "9 ' i ! 
Feed*?? 101 127 64 9 44 60 60 
Tota! 665 704 62) 69! 593 609 608 
Exports? 476 316 217 274 346 4\6 "346 
Total diseppeerance 1,160 1,022 638 6465 918 1014 **943 
Stocks on June 30 256 $62 903 1,026 1,034 1,001 603 
*Preliminary. *Projected. tExcludes imports of wheat for milling-in-bond and export as flour 


Bincludes shipments to U.S. territories and milit 
500.000 bu. *¢#This is the rasidua! figure 
been assumed roughly to represent feed, but ir 

the 69 million reported as fed on farms where gre 


54 million reported as fed on farms where qrowr 
feeding under the military supply program **No 
1955-56 


export is same 46 if 





after all other disappearance 


ary food use at home and abroad. **Less than 
s accounted for 1t hes 
1953-54, the residual at 64 million was less then 
own, and in 1954-66 the 39 million was below the 

ttActus! exports including those for 
basis for forecast at this time. Figure used for 


civilian 
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WASHINGTON Authorization 
for financing purchases of wheat and 
wheat flour by Chile and Brazil have 
been issued by the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture. USDA has also 
wheat and wheat flour 
authorization issued to 
Peru on June 29 to provide new con- 
tracting and delivery periods. 

The authorization for purchase of 
$3,508,000 worth of wheat and wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers by Chile is 
issued with the understanding that 
Chile be allowed to substitute the 
wheat and wheat flour for beef pre- 
viously agreed upon, It provided for 
purchase of approximately 62,000 
metric tons of wheat in bulk, US. 
No. 2 grade, or better, and wheat 
flour, excluding durum wheat or flour 
milled from durum wheat, 


les contracts between suppliers 
and importers made from Nov. 9, 
1956, through Feb, 28, 1957, will be 
eligible for finaneing. Delivery will 
be to importers f.o.b. or f.a.s vessel, 
U.S. ports, Shipments from US. 
ports may be made from Nov, 9, 
1956, through March 30, 1957, In the 
case of bulk wheat “f.o.b. vessel’ 
delivery shall mean delivery at dis- 
charge end of loading spout; stow- 
age or trimming aboard vessel shall 
not be for the account of the sup- 
plier 
Purchases of the wheat and wheat 
flour will be made by the National 
Institute of Chile, Embassy of Chile, 


amended a 
purchase 


1736 Massachusetts Ave. N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
With Brazil 
The authorization with Brazil is 


for purehase of $472,000 worth of 
wheat and wheat flour held as U.S. 
upplies, also under PL 480, Actually, 
the authorization for Bray pur- 
chase is a re-programming of residual 
amounts of previous purchase au- 
thorizations. It covers purchase of 
ibout 237,000 bu, of U.S. No. 2 grade, 
or better, exclusive of durum wheat 
w durum flour, 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers for Brazil made on or 
after Noy. 7, 1956, and on or before 
Nov. 30, 1956, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter c. & f. or e..f, Brazilian ports 
or f.o.b. or fas. vessel, U.S. ports. 
Shipments from U.S. ports may be 
made on or after Nov, 7, 1956, but 
not later than Dee, 31, 1956. Ocean 
transportation will be financed by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. only on 
c. & f. and e.if. sales, and only to 
the extent specified in section 8 of 
the authorization. 

Purchases of the wheat and wheat 
flour will be made by Comissae Con- 
sultiva de Trigo, Departamento Eco- 
Consular Ministerio das 


nomico @ 





CANADIAN WHEAT 
FORECAST 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada's 
wheat crop this year may reach « 
total of 495.2 million bushels. This 
estimate has been made by the Searle 
Grain Co, of Winnipeg and represents 
the final assessment in the firm's 
series of surveys for 1956. Observa- 
tions, the company states, were made 
Oct. 26. Searle estimates the oat 
crop at 381.5 million bushels; barley 
at 255.2 million bushels; rye at 6.6 
-miliion bushels, and flax at 32.1 mil- 
lion bushels, 
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Chile, Brazil, Peru Covered 


By Purchase Authorizations 


Relacoes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

The amended authorization for 
Peru provides for financing the pur- 
chase of $2,470,000 worth of wheat 
and/or wheat flour. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers entered into onor after 
Nov. 6, 1956, and on or before Jan 
31, 1957, will be eligible for financing 
Delivery will be to importers f.o.b 
or f.a.8, vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made on or 
after Nov. 6, 1956, but not later than 
Feb. 28, 1957. All other terms and 
conditions of the purchase authoriza- 
tion remain as previously announced 


Read Standard 
Merger Approved 


NEW YORK-—The merger of the 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa., and 
Capitol Products Corp., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., has been completed with 
the approval of Read Standard stock- 
holders, contingent on approval of 
the internal revenue service 


The Capitol Products firm is a 
manufacturer of aluminum building 
products. Read Standard has been 


and will continue as a major supplier 
of bakery equipment, as well as other 
industrial equipment 

The acquisition will be operated 
as the Read Standard Division of 
Capitol Products Corp. E. A. Turner, 
president of Read Standard, has an- 
nounced his resignation. 





USDA Reports on IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON 


Sales of 2,146,000 bu 


of wheat (including wheat and 


wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent) were confirmed by the Commodity 


Credit Corp. during the period of Oct 


24-30 for recording under the Inter- 


national Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 quotas. 


In a U.S. Department of Agriculture announcement, sales for the week 
were reported to include 521,860 cwt. of flour (1,208,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 938,000 bu. of wheat. The importing countries principally involved 
in the week's sales were Germany, Ireland and Bolivia. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 
(See table on page 22.) 


year on June 25 are 37,042,000 bu 


1956-57 


USDA released a report of total 1956-57 transactions in wheat and flour 


recorded by the International Wheat Council through Oct. 26 


Total U.S. 


sales of flour, equal to 251,600 metric tons equivalent, represent 3,967,682 


ewt. of flour. 


It was also announced that the 1956-57 IWA quota for Denmark has 


been filled. 





First Survey Returns Show 
Majority Favoring Cuts. 


WASHINGTON First returns 
from a survey being conducted by 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. indicate that a majority of 
the grain and feed trade members 
surveyed is in favor of changing the 
grain trading basis from bushels to 
hundredweights. 

Among the first 400 persons re- 
plying to the survey, 265 said they 
were in favor of making the change 
Opposition to the proposed change 
was indicated by 117 persons, and 
19 said they “don't care.” 

The association noted that the su 
vey returns are not complete, that 
they still are coming in, and that 
on the assumption first replies were 
received from nearby states, the final 
figures may change 

Among the different types of grain 
and feed operations represented in 
the first returns, a majority in each 
case was in favor of the change to 
hundredweight trading. However 
there were considerable differences 
in the extent of the majorities. (See 
accompanying table.) 

In general, feed manufacturers 
and dealers showed considerably 
more sentiment in favor of the 
change than did some of the other 
groups. For example, commission 
merchants and persons Classifying 


First Returns in Cwt.-vs.-Bu. Survey 


"Don't 
In favor Opposed care’ 
Country elevators ... 78 44 5 
Jobbers-brokers ..... 2 ? 3 
Feed plants (manu- 
facturers) ....... — i4 3 
Flour millers ........ 5 3 i 
Soybean processors .. 4 i 
Retall feed dealers... 40 1s i 
Commission merchants /6 1s ' 
Terminal elevators .. 19? 13 2 
Unlisted, and “other 7 3 3 
WOON cccccnsccss 265 117 9 


themselves as terminal elevator 
erators showed only slight 
jorities. 


op- 
ma- 


1,200 Survey Forms 


The G&FDNA sent out about 1 200 
survey forms to its members, asking 
their comment on the proposed 
change in grain trading from bushels 
to hundredweights 

The first replies outlined above 
and in the table were in answer to 
this question: “At this time, are you 
in favor of, or opposed to, the pro 
posal to change grain trading weight 
units from bushels to hundred- 
weights?" 

In issuing the report on the first 
returns, the G&FDNA pointed out 
these things: . 


“There is no geographical break- 
down in the figures. The survey re- 
turns are not complete; they still 


are coming in, and on the assump- 
tion that we received the first replies 
from nearby states, the final figures 
may change. 

“In some instances the firm re- 
plying checked two classifications; 
i.e., country elevators and retail feed 
dealers are often represented on the 
same return, since so many firms 
are in both segments of our indus- 
try, and often about equally 

“From our own personal know!- 
edge, some who listed themselves 
as ‘terminal elevators’ may be con- 
sidered by others only as large sub- 
terminals.” 

The association said there is in- 
tense interest in the subject. Almost 
every reply was accompanied by a 
letter, or with notes written on the 
page, that signified the writer's dis- 
tinct opinions. 
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Robin Hood 
Strike Ends 


TORONTO—The 86-day strike at 
the Humberstone plant of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., is over. Called by 
the United Packing House Workers 
Local 416, the strike was the longest 
in the history of the company, accord- 
ing to W. J. R. Paton, Robin Hood 
vice president 

Mr. Paton states that five new pro- 
visions high-light the two-year agree- 
ment which runs from Feb. 1, 1956, 
to Feb. 1, 1958. A wage increase of 
5¢ an hour retroactive to Feb. 1, 1956 


was granted. An additional 4¢ an 
hour increase will become effective 
on Feb. 1, 1957. In addition, an in- 


crease in shift premiums of l¢ an 
hour was agreed upon, and time and 
one half for Saturday work will be 
paid effective on the date union mem- 
bers return to work 

Other benefits include revised hos 
pital and medical plans with costs to 
be shared equally by the company 
and employees. Also, three-week va- 
cations will be granted after 18 years 
service during the first year of the 
new agreement, and three weeks after 
15 years beginning the second year of 
the agreement. 

Mr. Paton emphasized that agree- 
ment was finally reached through the 
good offices of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labor. He particularly cited 
the excellent cooperation received by 
the union and company from Louis 
Fine, chief conciliation officer and 
G. L. Greenaway, conciliation officer 

Mr. Paton expressed regret about 
the inconvenience caused to customers 
by the strike and about the loss of 
wages suffered by the employees. He 
stressed that all will be 
returned to work as soon as possible 
without discrimination 


operatives 





Dr. Andrew W. Jenike 


CONDUCTING STUDY—Dr. Andrew 
W. dJenike, materials handling con- 
sultant, Salt Lake City, is directing 
a recently organized project in flow 
of bulk solids at the Utah Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, University 
of Utah. The purpose of the project 
is to develop principles of bin and 
feeder design for the benefit of in- 
dustry. This project is sponsored by 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers and is 
financed in part by a $5,000 grant 
from Engineering Foundation. The 
experiment station is providing per- 
sonnel, facilities and a substantial 
sum of money. 
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Expanded Cereal Crop Research Program Speeds 
Development of Rust-Resistant Wheats 


By Donald G Fletcher grains and other seed bearing plants 


produced by plant breeders or collect- 
Executive Secretary ed by plant explorers al! over the 
world. The stocks will provide a 
source of genes governing disease re- 
l'remendous progress has been’ action and other desired characteris- 
ide in broadening and intensifying tics when urgently needed in future 
1950 when Years. The establishment of this germ 
plasm bank is one of the most impor- 
tant projects ever undertaken by 
USDA for the long range improve- 
ment of seed plants. 

Increased state support made addi- 
estimates made Oct. 1, of U.S. durum _ tions to the research staff at the North 
production of 39 million bushels in Dakota Agricultural College possible, 
1956, is a far ery from the production resulted in the construction of new 

f slightly nore than 5 million 


Rust Prevention Assn. 


p research since 
race 15B of stem rust first threatened 
bread and durum wheat production 

much of the spring wheat area of 
the U.S. and Canada. Government 









greenhouses, attached laboratory >) ges 
building and a new cereal technology ms 
laboratory building. These facilities 
made possible expanded rust and 
quality testing of wheat, oats and 
barley breeding lines. A new plant 
pathology building with attached 
greenhouses was constructed with 
state funds at South Dakota. Green- 
houses, a headhouse building, and ad 
ditional research workers were pro- 
vided at Minnesota along with funds 
for construction of a new soils build- 
ing. The state experiment station 
staffs at North Dakota, South Dakota 


( ' nued of pam i) 








bushels just two years ago. (Figure 45 4 DURUM WHEAT PRODUCTION 

More than 300 million bushels of 40 + / 

ll gral rops (wheat, oats, bar- } 

ley and ryé have been destroyed by 35 4 

tem rust since 1950 in Minnesota, » 
North Dakota South Dakota and . 30 4 
Montana—enough grain to fill 200,000 4 
rai d boxcars. These rust losses re- @ ee 

omelet Der a > Donald G. Fletcher 

juced the purchasing power of farm 25 1 

irkets by nearly $500 million Ys Executive Secretary 

Increased financial support by state 20 4 

federal legislative bodies and in- | Wh t | th R t 
dustry in a united effort to reduce c a $ e us 
° 
| ‘ iused by rust epidemics pro- . iS 4 P 7 ? 
ided increased research facilities and * revention Assn. 
taff. From the few kernel selected > 10 aed re, 
1944-49 See on The I Pp 

for rust re tance in 1952, four new = 1 Rust Prevention Assn. is a non 
durun vheats (Langdon, Ramsey, profit service organization formed in 
rowner and Yuma) have been tested 5° fT 1922 by representatives of industry to 
ind increased under federal-state co- spark needed education, research and 
yperative programs in North Dakota + 4 + $—$.-$$$— $4 4 legislation affecting the control of 
to more than two million bushels Average 1950 195! 1952 195% 1954 1955 _ cereal rusts. It now promotes and 
[his is enough to sow the present 1940-49 I € fosters research activities on cereal 
U.S. duru icreage next spring in Year and other northern grown crops 
ireas subject to severe rust attacks KI ' The association is supported by con 
This is remarkable progress, for nor- — tributions from industries which 
m ally 10 to 12 years are required to ° . ° ° . . transport, store, sell and process ce 
develop a new wheat real grains; manufacturers who sup ’ 


lhe rapid acreage expansion of 


ply farm markets with agricultural 


scr 3 ae sees oe we Macaroni Trade Hails Durum micires, micrin: sna enim 


banks, and other business interests 
affected by and interested in a 


sons of totn countries bos hetved TErease as Promotion Aid healthy agriculture; and farmers who 


central p wheat producing re- 
noid race 
tem rust now prevalent. This has Macaroni and spaghetti manufac- 
ped to reduce rust damage to both turers have welcomed the vreat 
eptible bread wheats and durums “e : : : : gre 
comeback made by the durum crop. 
Important Steps Once again they can produce a top 
the important steps taken quality product and they are making 
1950 to develop rust resistant the most of the sales opportunities 
its and to expand all cereal crop Virtually every important manu- 
ch ir ide the addition of more facturer is returning to the use of 
n 100 research scientists to the all durum flour in his product. For 
Cereal Crops and Diseases the past two years, and in some in- 
f the US. Department of Agricul- stances for nearly three years, the 
ture. th ip which super es fed- trade had to admix other wheats in 
effor to develop disease resist- the grist because of the scarcity of 
ngress at the last ses- durum following the rust epidemics 
ipproy ited $450.000 for con- of 1952 to 1954. 
ictior f a national feed storage With the return of the pure durum 
lit it |} t Collins, Col This will product, the industry has taken on 
permit long term storage and periodic a new vitality. Sales of macaroni 
‘ ‘ ed stock f cereal and spaghetti are on the upgrade 


themselves have the greatest stake 
The use of durum gives the product of all in @ prosperous farm economy 
that rich, creamy look which is an Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec 
attention-getter onsupermarket retary, has been associated with the 
shelves. The homemaker is being sold organization since 1922. He traveled 
again on a product which is a money 60,000 miles this past year on mat 
saving meat extender and which ters affecting crop production re 


lends itself to such varied and ap search. Eugene B. Hayden, formerly a 
petizing treatment. The superior tex- U.S. Department of Agriculture re 
ture, apparent through the cooking search staff member at the Univer 
process to the table, is a surefire sity of Minnesota, joined the Rust 
attraction for repeat sales Prevention Assn. this year 

The National Macaroni Manufac Well known trade figures make up 


turers Assn. has done much to bring the board of directors and they have 
the “new look” into the macaroni helped spark the enthusiasm that is 


and spaghetti business. Sparked by now paying off in bigger and better 

Robert Green, energetic and dynamic durum crops. Don A. Stevens, General 

secretary, the association has been Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is chairman 

associated with big sales campaigns of the board, with Totten P. Heffel 
ntinued n page ») ‘ 





DURUM RESEARCH FACILITIES — These buildings house the research 
programs which are producing rust resistant and high yielding varieties of 
durum. At left are the plant pathology building, greenhouses and headhouses 
st South Dakota State College, Brookings. In the center are the headhouse 
building, laboratories and greenhouses at North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Farge». The department of cereal technology is housed in the three story 


building at right. These facilities have all been bullt since 1950. At right is 
the headhouse-laboratory building at the University of Minnesota Institute 
of Agriculture, St. Paul. This building and 11 greenhouses have been con 
structed since race 15B became destructive. All these facilities permit more 
extensive rust tests and increases of breeding lines in early generations of 
new varieties of wheat, oats and barley. 
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WASHINGTON ~— Wheat farmers 
signed agreements placing 10,571,- 
163 acres in the Soil Bank's 1957 
winter wheat acreage reserve pro- 
gram through Oct. 26, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announces, 
If the farmers signing the agree- 
ments comply with the requirements 
of the program, they will be eligible 
for a maximum of $196,634,006 in 
acreage reserve payments. 

According to reports from State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
(ASC) offices in the 36 
states of the commercial wheat area, 
this amount of acreage was pledged 
in 195,260 agreements signed by 
farmers. This is a revision of a report 
that 195.299 agreements had been 
signed. In that report 10,124319 
had been placed under the 
program, for which participating 
farmers would receive maximum pay- 
ments of $187,819,709., 

The 1957 winter wheat acreage re- 
serve sign-up closed Oct, 5. As un- 
obligated funds were reallocated to 
counties which had used all funds as- 
signed to them, additional wheat 


servation 


acre 





SOIL BANK MAY 
HIT ELEVATOR 
OPERATORS 


Elevator operators in Kansas, Okla- 
home and Texas are expressing con- 
cern because of the reduction in the 
area sown to wheat due to the oper- 
ations of the Soll Bank, They feel 
that losses of storage business will 
be heavy. In Oklahoma, reports E. BR, 
Humphrey, secretary of the Okla- 
home Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
farmers have signed up for more 
than 1.8 million acres. Total sown 
area this year will be about 8 mil- 
lion acres against more than 4 million 


last year, 
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10.5 Million Acres Signed in 
1957 Wheat Acreage Reserve; 
1956 Payments $139 Million 


acreage offered previously was put 
under the acreage reserve program 
by farmers who had filed an agree- 
ment with their county ASC of- 
fices by Oct. 5, the program dead- 
line, and had indicated a desire to 
sign up more wheat acreage when 
and if additional funds could be allo- 
cated to individual counties 

Some of these farmers could not 
originally sign up all the acreage 
they desired, either because the 
initial county allocation of program 
funds was exhausted or because they 
wished to sign up acreage beyond 
the preliminary limit of 50% of their 
farm wheat allotments. Officials em- 
phasized that the report on partici 
pation in the 1957 winter wheat acre 
age reserve program still is not fina! 

Meanwhile, payments to farmers 
participating in the 1956 acreage re- 
serve program totaled $139,653 543 
in 44 states reporting through Oct 
26, USDA announced 

This is the fifth report on pay- 
ments (negotiable certificates) issued 
under the 1956 acreage reserve pro- 
gram. The fourth report, covering 
payments through Oct. 19, showed 
a total of $101,773,909 disbursed in 
the 43 states from which reports 
were received. 

In the final report on participa- 
tion in the 1956 acreage reserve pro- 
gram the maximum amount of pay- 
ments farmers could earn by remain- 
ing in compliance with the program 
was placed at nearly $261,000,000 
Since then the department has au- 
thorized the termination or modifica 
tion of 1956 acreage reserve agree- 
ments by farmers who misunderstood 
the terms of the program. Conse 
quently, the total amount to be dis 
bursed under the program is expect- 
ed to be somewhat under that figure, 
No reports are available from states 
to indicate the extent to which farm 
ers who signed acreage reserve agree- 
ments will modify or terminate them 





Sales Prices Given for CCC Wheat 


WASHINGTON The prices at 
which Commodity Credit Corp. com- 
modity holdings are available for 
sale to commercial buyers during No- 
vernber have been announced by the 
US. Department of Agriculture, In- 
cluded is wheat, 

Interest rates under CCC deferred 
payment program for October are 
3.5% for periods up to six months, 
4% for more than six months and 
up to 18 months, and 4.5% for pe- 
riods over 18 months and up to a 
maximum of 36 months, 

Terms under which available wheat 
may be purchased are: 

WHEAT, BULK 
DOMESTIC 

Commercial wheat-producing area: 

Market price, basis in store, but not less 
then the legal minimum price (1966 loan 
rate for class, grade, quality and location, 


plus 2lc per bu.). 
Examples of minimum price per bu: 


Chicago, Ne.) GF sccvinbsextecvas 2.52 
Minneapolis, No. | DNS ......5e000 2.55 
Kansas City, WO, 1 CIW cv bancnecceses 2.62 


Noncommercial wheat-producing area: 
Market price, basis in store, but not less 
than 133% of aqpnechic 1986 county loan 
rate plus 2te @ bu. 

EXPORT (as wheat) 

Under Announcement GR-261 revised, for ap- 
plication to .berter contracts only, at prices 
determined dally, and under Announcement 
GR2'12 revised, for specific offerings on 
competitive bid basis. aperey under spe- 
cial expert program under Announcement 
GR.345 


EXPORT (as flour) 
Under Announcement GR-2/2 revised on 
sales of flour made on or before Nov. 15, 
and registered by Nov. 2!, and under GR 
262 revised through Nov. |5, ef prices de 
termined daily. 


Available Dallas, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan 
sas City and Portiand CSS Commodity Of 
fices for domestic or export sale, except 
under GR-345 at Dallas, Chicago and Port 
land only. 


In counties in which grain is 
stored in CCC bin sites, delivery will 
be made f.o.b, buyer's conveyance at 
bin site without additional! cost. Sales 
will also be made in store-approved 
warehouse in such county and ad- 
jacent counties at the same price, 
provided the buyer makes arrange 
ments with the warehousemen fo! 
storage documents. 

Sales of grains other than wheat 
made under Title I of Public Law 480 


may be made on terms and condi- 
tions of GR-301 revised. Sales of 
wheat for export as flour may be 


made under terms and conditions of 
Announcement GR-302 


~————SREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LIF Ee 

WHEAT SHOW SLATED 
WILLISTON, N.D.—North Dako- 
ta’s first hard wheat show will be 
held at Williston Nov. 9-10. The 
event has been held on a local scale 
in Williston for the past three years 


ws 
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ALL-METAL PURIFIER—Shown here is a view 
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of one of the new MIAG 


purifiers installed in International’s Baldwinsville plant. On the left is the 
outlet or tail end of the machine; facing are the equally distributed air control 


valves and inspection windows. 


Modernization 
Progresses at 
International 


MINNEAPOLIS—A further report 
on its carefully planned mill mod- 
ernization program has been an- 


nounced by the International Milling 
Co, The multi million dollar program 
was announced in 1953 and in the 
intervening years International has 
revitalized its production facilities 
and plans to keep in the van of pro- 
gress. 

Latest work to be announced is 
the completion of extensive remodel- 
ing work in the International mill at 
Baldwinsville, New York. The plans 
there involved a change of flow and 
the installation of additional new 
milling machinery, including a num- 


ber of 
fans and cyclones 
that this is the 
purifiers have 
U.S. or Canada 
MIAG of 
Company 
compact 


quadruple all-metal purifiers, 
The firm 
first time all-metal 
been installed in the 
The manufacturer is 
3runswick, Germany. 

that the 
purifiers al- 


states 


Officials say 
design of the 


lows the introduction of expanded 
surfaces for attaining the prime ob- 
jective of any miller-cleaning the 
product 

The installation was planned and 
executed by International's milling 


and engineering departments in co- 
operation with MIAG technicians 
The work was completed without a 
shutdown 

The new _ purifiers complement 
other new milling machinery installed 
earlier in the Baldwinsville plant and 
the that efficiency 
has been considerably improved and 
will allow the exercising of 
greater care in the control of 
formity 


company states 


even 
unl- 





USDA Warns Farmers 


Against Gas in Silos 


WASHINGTON At _ silo-filling 
time, farmers should watch out for 
a poisonous gas—nitrogen dioxide 
that may form in fresh silage, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises. 

This 
ease,” 


gas causes ‘“‘silo-filler’s dis- 
a recently discovered hazard 
to farmers and their families and to 
livestock. Articles on the disease 
have appeared in the farm press dur- 
ing the past summer and fall. The 
department emphasizes the impor- 
tance of farmers knowing about the 
disease and ways to guard against it 
before another silo-filling season be- 
gins. 


Symptoms of silo filler’s disease 
are severe coughing and burning or 
choking pains in the throat and chest. 
After awhile the pains disappear, 
leaving the exposed person free of 
discomfort for 5 to 12 hours. But 


then severe illness can strike due to 
lung irritation caused by the gas. 


Biscuit Shipments 


Increase in Canada 


WINNIPEG—tThe value of factory 
shipments by Canadian biscuit manu- 
facturers increased from $71,116,600 
in 1954 to $71,677,800 in 1955, a gain 
of 0.8%, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics said in its annual report 
on the biscuit industry 


The number of establishments re 
mained at 43, but employes in the 
industry decreased from 6,236 to 
6,124. The cost of materials fell from 
$34,299,500 to $34,000,300. Wage pay 
ments rose from $13,976,600 to $14,- 
611,400, and value added by manufac- 
tures rose from $35,785,100 to $36 
312,300 

Factory shipments of soda biscuits 
increased in value from $11,921,400 
to $11,710,300; ice cream cones from 
$1,755,900 to $1,830,300; cake from 
$1,884,300 to $1,891,800. All other 
products rose from $1,789,300 to $1,- 
903,500. Shipments of plain and fancy 
biscuits fell from $54,665,700 to $54.,- 
341,900. 
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$y JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


V ASHINGTON—The U.S ern- 
unced appr: and 
f I $90 illion eco- 
I | am wh nay en 
cou ite'lit es to 
f Russia 
lopp program are wheat 
exports h For n Agricul- 
tural S f the U.S. Department 
O \ iit ays will a unt to 
, WO 1 t Dull wheat 
unde of Publi Law 489 
and a 100,000 125.000 
tor f wheat through financing by 
tt I Cooperation Ad 
trat 
I It ire of tl program 
p i A I the f 1 move 
Procure ent iuthorizatio proce- 
du i eady been cleared and 
ha ted th conciusion of 
ove t « between US. and 
Yu ivia Avreement these 
terms wa iched Nov 
This w break the i of soft 
read wheat ib exporte it east- 
il ele it 
Exports Favored 
The pre ubsidy ite prevail 
f ast Coast nhipr t now 
f ( export ot soft 1 wheat 
xporters 1 have act ulated 
stoch int pation of Yu roslay 
D ’ ‘ 
It tly felt t US 
pr ire itnorizati pro- 
dj now and if t rovern 
nent n works smoot the 
Yugos irement become 
effecti' I e week of Né 2. 
j unde t | hat the Yugo iv re- 
quire read gra urgent 
I'he tne authorization to 
Yu ) newhat é than 
inal I ecast DeCcaUSE t had 
nD i that Russia had deliv- 
ered Y to that ountry 
A I I dent was determining 
{ the Yu i government Was a 
friend on as defined in an 
amendment tft Public Law 480 
Thi reement not onl 1dded 
timulus to grain exports, it also 
t the arm for the lard 
1 edil irkets. USDA an 








ACCEPTS GAVEL — Accepting the 
gavel symbolic of the presidency of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. is ¢ A. Scott, Merck & Co., 
Inc., shown at the left. Turning over 
the gavel is J. C. North, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., outgoing president. The 
ceremony took place at the group’s 
meeting at the Calhoun Beach Hotel, 
Minneapolis, on Oct. 22. 
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U.S. Approves $90 Million 
Aid Program for Satellites 


nounced that the agreement provides 
for the export of approximately 32,- 
000 metric tons of lard, 7,000 tons 
of edible oils and 9.000 tons of inedi- 
ble tallow 


Confirm Statements 


This procurement authorization 
and recent approva's of procurement 
of edible oils for Italy and Spain 
confirm statements of Wa!ter C. Ber- 
ger, acting director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, that edible oil 
export needs financed under Public 
Law 480 would sustain the soybean 
market 

It is expected that FAS will move 
with equal speed to get its part of 
the program in operation. The recent 


release of 30 mothball fleet ships, 
largely for bulk grain shipment, 
probably will help move the grain. 

In making the Yugoslav agreement 
known, USDA stated that it would 
waive the usual seven-day lead time 
before procurement could be start- 
ed. This time is generally required 


after a procurement authorization 


is announced 


However, the USDA has failed to 
date to issue any procurement au- 
thorization for Yugoslavia. ICA of- 


ficials say they have not heard from 
Yugoslav c'aimants although it has 
its procurement authorization poised 
for issuance as soon requested 
by the foreign government 


as 


Need Immediate 

It is reported there is an imme- 
diate need for 10 cargoes of wheat 
in Yugoslavia. The export trade can- 
not understand why USDA has not 
issued the procurement document, 
The arrival of a Yugoslav repre- 
sentative in this country Nov. 7, 


however, may touch off 
buying by that government 
Meanwhile, the likelihood of an’ 
immediate aid for the rebellious 
states of Poland and Hungary 
certain 
Foreign aid 
willipgness of this 
act promptly cannot be challenged 
but the delicacy of the internation 
al situation is a major consideration 
The only aid which can be foreseen 
at present is the shipment of emer 


the first 


is un 


sources 


that the 
government to 


SAY 


gency aid supplies through the Red 
Cross 

On the other hand, the annourn< 
ment of a large scale aid program 
to Yugoslavia may stimulate both 


Hungary and Poland to ask for simi 
lar treatment. If they do, it is 4 
foregone conclusion that the US 
will grant their requests for aid. This 


would include shipments of edib' 
fats as well as bread grains and 
flour 
~—“SREAD i6 THE STAPF OF Lire 
Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG Combined export 
clearances of Canadian wheat and 


flour were barely over 3,800,000 bu 


for the week ended Novy. 1, or 1,200 
000 bu. under that of the previous 
week. Flour included in the above 


totals was equivalent to 808,000 and 
526,000 bu., respectively. The latest 
total showed 295,000 bu. as flour 
cleared in small quantities to Inter 
national Wheat Agreement countries 

IWA wheat clearances for the 
week amounted to 482,000 bu. with 
369,000 shipped to Japan and 91,000 
to Norway. Guatemala was the 
other destination wheat 
clearances aggregated 2,537,000 bu 
and included 1,174,000 for the U.K.; 
524,000 for Germany; 412,000 for 
Switzerland; Belgium 304,000 and 
Netherlands 82,000 bu. The remaind 
er was divided between Rhodesia and 
Hong Kong 


Class 2 








Domestic Activity 
CHICAGO Cumulative 
sales reported for the 
Nov. 2 are: 4,317 bu 
bu. corn, 30,104 bu 

bu. barley 


domestic 
week ended 
wheat, 791,555 
and 1,068 


oats 


PORTLAND ~— Cumulative domes- 
tic sales reported for the week ended 


Nov. 2 are: 1,670 bu. wheat, 3,821 
bu. barley, 1,785 bu. corn, 14,484 bu 
oats, 256 bu. rye and 219 cwt. grain 


sorghum 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 2 are: 24,547 bu. wheat, 
141,569 bu. corn, 5,448 bu. barley, 
27,676 bu. oats, 2,773 bu. rye and 1,- 
697 bu. flax 

vv 


DALLAS Cumulative 
sales reported for the 
Nov. 2 are: 350,000 bu. wheat, 233.- 
646 bu. grain sorghum, 90.616 bu. 
oats, 10,857 bu. barley and 3,042 bu 
corn 


domestic 
week ended 


¥ 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mestic sales for the week ended Oct 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





31 are: 25,627 bu 
corn, 28,647 bu 
and 68,897 cwt 


wheat, 22,789 bu 
14,780 


grain sorghum 


oats bu. rye 


Export Sales 


CHICAGO Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 2 are: 399.408 bu. wheat and 
168,194 bu. corn 

% 

PORTLAND Cumulative expor't 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 2 are: 536,289 bu. wheat, 160 
000 bu. corn and 863,333 bu. barley 


% % 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cumulative ex 


port sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 2 are: 183,350 bu. wheat 
and 111,600 bu. corn 

Y 


DALLAS—-Cumulative export sales 


reported for the week ended Novy, 2 


bu. wheat and 500 
grain sorghum 

v ¥ 

KANSAS CITY 

port sales reported 
ended Oct. 31 are: 13,924 bu. wheat 
and 43,200 bu. corn. There were als 
107,178 bu. wheat sold for in th 
non-IWA export program 


2,250,840 
bu 


are 
000 


Cumulative ex 
for the week 


use 


) 
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John A, Wickland 


John A. Wickland 
Joins ADM Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS 
land, 
staff 
news, has joined Archer-Daniels-Mid- 


A. Wick 
Tribune 
business 


John 
former 
writer 


Minneapolis 
specializing in 


land Co 
announced by 


is publicity manager, it was 
Fowler, director 
of pubiic relations and advertising 

In that 
one, he 


Gene 


newly-created 
the 
the agricul! 
tural products processing concern 


position, a 
will handle publicity for 


nationwide activities of 


Mr. Wickland, a newspaperman for 
18 years, had associated with 
the Tribune for nearly 11 years. Be 
fore World War II army service, he 
was a reporter on the Madison (Wis.,) 
State-Journal and an Associated 
Press editor in Buffalo, N.Y 

A native of 
a graduate of 


been 


Brooten, Minn., he is 
the Ortonville (Minn.) 
high and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He and his wife, Lee, reside 
at 4017 Quentin Ave., St. Louis Park 


school 


BREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LiFe 


Increases Seen in 


Frozen Foods Use 


WASHINGTON Large 
in demand for most frozen foods, in- 
cluding new products and many now 
frozen only in small volume, have 
been predicted by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture as being “likely 
in the years This 
was made as part of a detailed analy 
sis of the frozen foods outlook in 
the 1957 outlook issue of the “Mar 
keting and Transportation Situation,” 
issued by USDA's Agricultural Mar 
keting Service 

Major factors 
expansion are increasing 
population, larger further 
improvements in the quality of frozen 
foods and the growing popularity of 
convenience foods among housewives 
These the report add 
up to new buyers and increasing pur- 
chases by present buyers 


increases 


ahead,” forecast 


contributing to the 
seen a 


INCOMES 


factors said 


Production of principal frozen 
foods in 1955 was about four and a 
half times the 1946 volume, but the 


growth was evenly 
among all frozen product 
ange 


not distributed 
Frozen or- 
frozen meats 
and prepared frozen foods have shown 
the greatest activity. Increased 
of frozen foods, the report said 
increase demand for some farm com 
modities at the expense of others 
and shifts to frozen foods may change 
competitive relationships 


juice concentrates 


use 


may 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Sales Slow, Except for Slight 
Activity in Spring Wheat Mills Area 


The flour business for the week 
ended Noy. 2 ranged from somewhat 
brisk in the spring wheat mills area 
to slow in the central states and dull 
in the southwest, Prices remained 
firm and buyers declined to buy in 
more than fill-in quantities, 

ale by spring wheat mills 


climbed to 102% of five-day capacity 
last week compared with 63% of the 
previous week and §8% of a year 
ago. There was little change in spring 
flour prices from the previous week. 
fill-in business was reported 
for bakers’ patents the last part of 
the week. Shipping directions were 
fairly good, but not as good as the 
previous week, 

There was almost no price activity 
in spring family flours, but a good 
volume of shipments from mills was 
reported, due in some measure to 
buyers of 2, 5 and 10-lb. case sizes 
vettiog in under the protected price 


Sore 


before it was advanced late last 
week 

In the central states the flour busi- 
nm vas slow last week, with total 


ales estimated at about 75% of five- 
day milling capacity, Prices remained 
what high, making buyers re- 
luctant to enter the market, A price 
inerease of 10¢ a sack on family flour 
during the week didn’t help to create 
many new sales. Shipping directions 
were just fair, There were some sales 
of cracker and specialty flours in the 
states last week, 

he flurry of flour buying in the 
southwest nearly two weeks ago 
tapered off by last week, Sales were 
down to 49% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, compared with the impressive 
519% of the previous week. Business 
wa confined to some carry-over 
sales of bakery flour from the pre- 
vious week. Bookings stopped when 
prices went up sharply. 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
amounted to 105% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 106% a 
week earlier and 100% a year ago. 
Mills on the North Pacifie Coast and 
in the Southwest were the only ones 
which did not produce at 100% of 
capacity last week. Buffalo set the 
for production with 109%. The 
Interior Northwest was next with 
104% of five-day capacity. Minne- 
apolis mills produced at the rate of 
100% of capacity, (See tables on 
page 15.) ™ 


Northwest 


Prices 


aOorrve 


central 


pace 


Minneapolis: 
wheat flours last week remained 
firm and, in some instances, ad- 
vanced l¢. There was a small amount 
of sales activity in family flour and a 
small price inerease in whole wheat 
flour. Shipment of family flours 
from mills was good, and there was 
a small amount of p.d.s. buying of 
bakery flours later in the week, Ship- 


of spring 


ping directions for bakers’ patents 
were just fair, 
Spring wheat mill sales reached 


102° of five-day capacity last week 
compared with 63% a week earlier 
and 58% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 2, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.87 
(5.98, short patent $5,97@6.08, high 
gluten $6.52@6,62, first clear $5.35@ 
5.45, whole wheat $6.07@6.17, family 
$6.25 @7.35 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales by south- 
western mills tapered off last week 


after the spurt of the week hefore 
Sales averaged 49% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with the 519% Of a 
week earlier and 26% of a year ago 
Export and government business ac 
counted for 18% of the sales volume 

Business was limited mainly to a 
few carry-over sales of bakery flour 
from the previous week when the 
basis was attractive enough to draw 
a number of large buyers into the 
market. The brief interest in book- 
ings stopped abruptly when prices 
went up sharply early in the week 

The export situation continued to 
be confused and private business was 
at a virtual standstill 

Buyers generally dare not buy flour 
because of shipping uncertainties. Not 
only is shipping space short, but it 
appears that anything directed to or 
through the Middle East can not get 
through the Suez Canal. This situa- 
tion has stymied exporters who have 
been shipping to Saudi Arabia 
Indonesia. 

Shipping directions were good, with 
family directions accounting for a 
substantial portion of the orders 
Mills continued to run at a good pace 
Production in the Southwest last 
week averaged 106% of five-day capa- 
city, up two points from the previous 
week. Kansas City mills ran at 108% 
of capacity, down three points from 
the week before. 

Quotations Nov. 2, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.78@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.68@5.70, straight $5.63 
@5.65, established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.20, first clears $5.17@ 
5.22, second clears $5.07@5.12, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.92@5.02 

Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 
of capacity last week. Sales amount 
ed to 57% of capacity. Shipping di 
rections ranged from fair to good 
Prices were up 10¢ for the week 
Quotations Nov, 2, basis Kansas City 
family flour $6.72, bakers short pat 


and 


ent $5.78, first clears $5.20, second 
clears $5.10. 
Salina: Demand was good last 


week, but has been very slow since 
Prices were 15¢ a sack higher. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair 


Portland: Flour markets continued 
active in the Pacific Northwest, with 
prices advancing again last week. 
Wheat prices have worked steadily 
upward under a demand from export- 
ers and a desire by mills to protect 
their future bookings. With steadily 
advancing flour prices, domestic buy- 
ers have taken hold freely and book- 
ings the next few months are very 
good. There is still a fair amount of 
export sales to be taken care of to 
the South Pacific, South America and 
the Philippines with the result that 
export mills are working seven days 
a week in some places. Flour quota- 
tions Nov. 2: High gluten $7.18, all 
Montana $6.97, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.17, Bluestem bakers $6.84, 
cake $7.45, pastry $6.45, pie $6.15, 
100% whole wheat $6.36, graham 
$5.94, cracked wheat $5.94 

Texas: Some mills reported a slight 
pickup in the demand for family flour 
last week. This, with a few sales of 
bakery flour and the export business, 
amounted to about 20% to 25% of 
capacity. Running time continues to 


average around five days a week. 
Bakery flour was 10¢ higher and 
clears up 5¢, but family flour was 
unchanged, Quotations, Nov. 2, 100s, 


cottons: Extra high patent $7@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.10@ 
6.20; first clears, unenriched, $5.50@ 
5.60, delivered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Activity was brisk for 
mills of the Hutchinson area the ear- 
ly part of the week. There was a 
scattering of business with all classes 
of the trade entering into the buying 
Some bakers expended bookings for 
as much as 120 days. Most buying 
was done on the belief that prices in 
the months ahead would go higher 
with current international upheaval 
and dry conditions at home. Business 
the past week, however, was not 
equal to that of the previous week 
Most sales were made early in the 
week. Interest dried up when prices 
advanced with the invasion of Egypt. 
Family business was light. Prices 
were up four cents at mid-week but 
closed unchanged from a week ago. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Hard 


(Continued on page a) 





Semolina Buying Almost Nil 
As Price Again Climbs 5c 


Macaroni traders were not buying 
semolina market offerings last week, 
apparently due to another 5¢ price 
increase and the fact that supplies 
on hand will carry them for a while, 
or until they see the chance of a 
price break. 

The semolina, in turn, increased in 
price as it followed another 2¢ ris 
in the price of durum wheat 

And exporters were not showing in 
terest in the semolina market either, 
actually the first decline in export 
interest in several weeks 

At Pittsburgh, too, semolina sales 
were reported as light last week. The 
price advanced Oct. 29, but protec- 
tion was given until opening of the 
market the following day. Buying re 
mained at a low point, and retail 
trade in the Pittsburgh area con- 
tinued to lag, with exceptionally 
warm weather for the period report- 
ed delaying norma! retail sales. 


Production of durum mills last 
week averaged 96% of five-day ca- 
pacity, a decrease from the figure of 
105% the previous week and from 
the ‘figure of 101% of a year ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Nov. 2, were as fol- 
lows 
Fancy milling durum $2.63 @ 2.66 
‘hoice No. 1 amber or better Ra 43 
(holee No amber or better ’ 62 
‘‘hoice No amber or better 7 60 
Medium No. 1 durum or better a 7 
Medium No durum or better 51@ 6 
Medium No | durum or better i7@ , 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting 

rhe Nortifwestern Milier, in ea based 
on five-day week 

5-day wk Wkly We 
ca pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

ido 9-No 156,500 149.950 oF 
Vr ous week 156,500 *164,28¢ 105 
Yea An . 168,500 1469 101 
1» year 
production 
July 1-Nov 1954 642,019 
July 1-Nov, 4, 1965 1,622,674 


*Revised 


November 6, 1956 


Millfeed Price 
Firm; Demand 


Off Somewhat 


Millfeed prices remained steady to 
50¢@$1 higher in most major mar- 
kets last week, making demand fall 
off and leaving supplies plentiful 

Minneapolis markets showed some 
sections of the trade reoffering 


pre- 
vious purchases, apparent'y hoping to 
buy later at lower prices In the 
central states area prices remained 


unchanged. Supplies appeared plenti- 
ful and there were indications sellers 
would be pleased to see some bidding 

Events during the past week were 
not conducive to an increase in for- 
mula feed sales in the Southwest. The 
outbreak of fighting in the Suez area 
and the resulting upturn in commodi- 
ty markets caused feed values to ad- 
vance. This tended to darken the 
feeding ratio picture which already 
was in a rather unfavorable position. 
Some moisture during the week tend- 
ed to relieve the drouth situation, but 
the area generally remained dry and 
in a critical condition. The tightness 
of cash on the farm front has led to 
an increase in credit problems 

Thus formula feed sales were gen 
erally only fair and showed no im- 
provement over the previous week 
Operations were at best only five days 
with some mills operating less than 
two or three shifts during that pe- 
riod. Prices, because of strength in 
nearly every feed ingredient, were on 
the upturn. More cautious mills ad- 
vanced prices 50¢@$1.50 ton, but 
there were others who follow close 
ly trends in the market. They mark- 
ed prices up at least $2 ton 

Feeding ratios continued poor, and 
mills were reluctant to advance feed 
prices to any extent in spite 
of stronger trends in ingredients due 
to the foreign situation, Credit was 
tightening on broiler and _ turke: 
feeding programs as the market con- 
tinued sluggish for poultry. A fairly 
good demand was reported for dairy 


great 


cattle feed, and hog feed interest 
was nominal. Operations at plants in 
the state were barely five days 


Prices were steady to slightly 
er on formula feed 

Feed demand continued to show a 
varied pattern in the Northwest, ap- 
parently with some manufacturers re- 
porting a sharp upsurge in dairy and 
cattle feeds and others reporting vol- 
ume about the 
for the past severa] weeks 

On the whole, however, the out 
look is considered quite hopeful by 
most feed men, with only a turn 
to colder weather required to produce 
a substantial improvement in _ busi- 
ness 

Formula feed business remained on 
the slow side in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 31. Busi- 
ness, however, remains about as good 
as last year and it was hoped a 
definite improvement would be noted 
in the next few weeks. 

Most mills report a five-day work- 
ing week, but no order backlogs were 
noted. Prices of feed ingredients went 
down somewhat, but this had little 
or no effect on business as a whole 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


high- 


same as it has been 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,129 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 54,277 in 
the previous week and 50,107 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 





1956 


Wheat Futures 


November 6, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Influenced 


By Middle East Conflict 


eak of hostilities in the 

inten E t was the biggest single 
factor t iffect the wheat futures 
narket last week War jitters 
brought on a sharp price rise mid- 
way in the period, but a settling back 
hecame evident later in the week By 
Nov. 5 futures prices had lost all of 
the earlier momentum 

(losing prices for wheat futures 
No 5 were: Chicago December 
$2.33 % -2.34 March $2.38%-%, May 
$2.39%-%, July $2.28%, September 
$2.30% - 4 Kansas City—-December 
$2.31%-% March $2.35%-'%, May 
$2.35%%, July $2.27! Minneapolis 
December $2.32%, May $2.37%, July 
$2.35 % 

‘he bullishness brought on by 
fighting and confusion in the Middle 
East forced some prices up 4¢ in the 
outhwest last week. In line with 
these increase spring wheat futures 

about Z¢ 

iby Nov. 5 futures prices had lost all 
f the previous week's strength and, 
! nost cast were % to 1%é¢ lower 
than at the start of the week 


Hedging by exporters helped cush- 


yme of the later decline in prices, 
ong with some optimism about the 
outlook for export business in the 
near future. Such announcements as 
the fact that West Germany plans 
to buy U.S. wheat soon, along with 
purchase contemplated by Greece, 
elped bolster the market 
Receipts Rise 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Not 1 to- 
taled 6.0 illion bushels compared 
with 5.9 million the week before and 
».6 million the same week a year ago. 
Minneapoli nspected 1.211 cars. To- 
tal arrival it Duluth amounted to 
L157 car Cash premiums were on 
the ea le most of the week, 1@2¢ 
wer at the close of the period. The 
wer basis was more than offset by 
the advance in the Minneapolis De- 
cember price and cash ilues were 
is much as 2¢ higher. On Nov. 1, 
based on 58 lb. test weight, ordinary 
l-dark northern spring or 1-northern 
prin ind those testing 11 and 12% 
protein, traded at 4¢ under the Min- 
neapolis December price; 13% protein 
2¢ under to 1¢ over; 14% protein 4@ 
'¢ over; 1 protein 12@17¢ over; 
16% protein 30@36¢ over the Minne- 


ipolis December price. Minneapolis 
Decembe! vheat closed on Nov 1 at 
$2.34%. Average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapol during the week was 
14.05%: durum was 11.77 

Buyer continued to compete ac- 
t ly for durum wheat, with a good 
hare of the business going to export 


milling durum was 
ordinary and medium 
were 2@5¢ higher. On 


trade. Top fancy 
un 24. while tl 
ip 2¢, while ¢ 


milling kind 





OPPORTUNITIES IN 
BAKING 


first draft of a 
compe- 


baking in- 


CHICAGO—The 
booklet to attract 
tent young people to the 
dustry was examined by the industrial 
relations committee of the American 
Assn. during the annual meet- 
Tentatively titled “There’s 

You in the Baking Indus- 
booklet is expected to be 
for distribution to vocation- 
counselors throughout 
1957. 


designed 


takers 
here. 
for 
the 
iVailable 
il guidance 
the 


ing 
a dob 
try,” 


U.S. early in 








November 1, fancy milling durum was 
quoted at $2.63@2.66; 1 amber or bet- 
ter, with choice milling quality, $2.58 
2.63; 1 durum or better, medium 
milling quality, $2.53@2.57; 1 durum 
or better, ordinary grade, $2.47@2.53. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. | Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $ “2.29% 
11% Protein “2.29% 
12% Protein “2.29% 
13% Protein 131% @2.34% 
14% Protein 16% @2.40% 
1 Protein 15% @2.50% 
16% Protein > 63% 72.69% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 
premium each Ib. over 68 Ib.; 
% Ib. under 58 Ib 


One cent 


l¢ discount each 


Cash wheat prices fluctuated dur- 
ing the week but wound up Nov, 5 
almost the same as the week earlier. 
Advances up to 4¢ were posted at 
mid-week following the run in futures 
prices on the war scare. But these 
gains were dissipated as buyers dis- 
played little interest in the meager 
offerings. Sales of cash wheat wefe 
limited. Widespread rains and higher 
prices improved farm selling some, 
but not as much as anticipated. 

The following trading ranges pre- 
vailed: No, 2 and ordinary No. 1 hard 
at basis and 1¢ over the Kansas City 


December future, 11.5% protein at 
basis to 34%¢ over, 125% protein at 
basis to 54%¢ over, 13% protein at % 


@6¢ over and 14% protein at 1%@ 


7¢ over. December wheat closed Nov. 
5 at $2.31% 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

1 Dark and Hard ; 16% @2.43 
Dark and Hard 9% 2.421 
No. % Dark and Hard '7T% @2.404 
{i Wark and Hard 15% @2.38' 

1 ited o% @2.3 
Red 9% @ 2.34% 
‘oO ted 4 7% @W2,.3235 
No. 4 Red @2.31% 
At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling Nov. 5 at 
$2.52 @$2.54 bu., delivered by rail 
Texas common points. Demand was 
slow and offerings were sufficient. 
Bids were offered for wheat to be de- 
livered at Houston via truck on a 
basis of $2.47@2.49, for which de- 
mand was good but offerings light. 
Export buying continued liberal in 
the Pacific Northwest with eight car- 
goes confirmed to the Orient. Japan 
took three cargoes of white wheat 
and one of barley the middle of last 
week. India bought five cargoes. Ex- 


porters are booked to capacity for 
several months ahead, with ships 
waiting to load on the Columbia 


River. It already promises to be the 
heaviest export year in the history of 
the Pacific Northwest. Prices move 
up and down on the loan level, but 
farmers have been pulling their wheat 
out from under government loan to 
fill the heavy demands of exporters. 
Ships are being pulled out of the 
mothball fleet to take care of part of 
the export requirements under gov- 
ernment regulations. Seeding has pro- 
gressed rapidly in the Pacific North- 
west with colder weather setting in 
east and west of the Cascades last 
week. It is getting late for fall seed- 
ing, but it is still being done in some 
areas. There is ample moisture in the 
soil with rains heavier than usual 
during October. West of the moun- 
tains fall seedings have been handi- 
capped by continued rains. 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in pe entages 

bert ‘ t 1 

N u Ni 1-f 

19 \ 19 1964 1% 
Northwest ot ' 12.011 0,784 i 
Bouthwest 1,38 ’ st 1a4 1y.un4 1,140,808 
Buffalo aL 8.915 i 1 a1 47,8 
(‘entra i itheaast ; 9 7 ] 1 naa 
North 1 fle Const “10 10 s 198 48.008 

Total i ' 9 ' is “ALL o8.7i9 
Percentage of total 1 utput 

*Revised 

Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacit perated in 6-day weel July 1 te 
thet 4] t | 
N : Ir u ; o l o ‘ ov. 4 
1956 “ \ i9 1954 i% 1% 160656 
Northwest 10 109 { " i ' 12,960.74 
Bouth west 1oe 106 1 o4 3,322 
Buffalo 124 l 109 l 119% DAO 6,030,391 
Central and &. | oF Ol iol ‘ 748,811 16,166,008 
N. Pacific Coast 6: m0 71 oe 
Tota 1056 or 100d " ' i 1 . “401 
NORTHW ES! SOL THWES 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
day week rilour day week leur ‘ 
capacity utput t t capacity utput tivity 
et §-No 7,000 4,818 het 9 & 500 02,219 109 
Previou weet 7,000 O48 ut 1it re u Aeok 78,500 On Oas 11) 
Year ago 17,000 m2) ear ago O,860 " o1 
Two year imo 4 ” 9.549 11 " me yao aa0 i 
Five-year average l year averuge ls 
Ten-year a rage , en-year average iD} 
*Revised 
) Representative Mille Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mille in Minnesota, in . 

i (Inclaudin chi nl Salli 
iehina Deleth. want. tenth Tabet Olity (including Wichita and Salina) 
Montana and ltowa lny wee leur % ar 

day weel Flour . ipactit output tivit 
ipacit output ' , t ” 1.021.900 1.080.851 10 
et 9-No 30.500 EL 1604 reviou ny i} l 1900 *10F 17 ee 
Previeu seek 420.54 *4Ae ‘ 108 Your mo l 1,350 One 11 " 
Year ano 154,500 176,799 104 Two year ‘ ! db “ 
Two yeat “0 187.250 191.21 10 ive-year t $7 
Five year average { Ten ut rug 4 
Ten-year averag ! = need 
*he ed 
PACIFIC COAST CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
) oA 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michig@an, Indiana, 
Principal mille on the North Pacifie Conat Kentucky North Carolina renneanee Vir 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior cinta, Georgian and eastern Missourt 
Washington Mills say weer rious % me 
pagit output tivity 
)-day week Fiour % a rT 9 No } 47,469 we 
capacity output tivit l’re u weeh i) °5h77,406 bol 
Oct ’ 115,000 iOn 1 Year age evi 101 
I’re \ 15 ( I ove Iw ar ag 1400 O04 is 
Yeur 1 ye 189 Vive ' : t Ke 
lwo t ; 215,008 ! ren 7 rug si! 
ri ree "Ile 
ren ‘s 
"ie HLITALO 
day ¥ oh hile % wm 
Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mills ay Ween mig , 
capactt utpu tivit 
Oct )-No 138,7 134,604 i 9 i 00 a8 Of 12% 
Pre u “ Kk 138,760 138,958 j l’reviou et ‘ m0 4,31 i” 
Year ago 138,760 121,348 Year ano 475,000 1 if 108 
Twe ut r i 00 109,616 ’ wo year ' 459,500 77) 126 
Five-year rage ! j year averag 1) 
Ter ear average ren our erage a 
MILLIEED OUTPUT 
! fuction of mill ii for vis ‘ ind prior t together 
A ‘ on total of ¢1) prir i mil ! anh Kan i ) shor nea the with 
f Kanea ei and ’ J eph (2) pris ! n" f Mint { 1 rt) na ut? 
i ind Montana t uding Mint I at ! j nd leuluth i rior (3) mil rf 
hhuffa ¥.¥ Product ' mpu a ' ti } rf flour pr luect ; 
ruth went ont? luff ; ‘ hined* 
Week! Croy r \ op yen W es ( ! r W 4 roy 
production to dat r et o date { tu t late produ n to dat 
Cret " " ‘71 14,10¢ 6 11,9 j 1,129 ) 1 
Ire ‘ 19 14,74 11,711 ‘ 
Two w ’ 4 14,006 11.008 
1955 s i ’ 14,4371 0 16.449 14 i4 a66.46 
1954 a1 4 14 ! if my } ( ‘ 19 of 
19 10 ‘ 1 Lae i #1 
1% 49 ‘ lf l 6,034 | 
*Principa: a o74 t I All mill j 
Standard Brands Net against $305,781,801 for the like 1966 
period 
F Months High 

or 9 Months Higher For the third quarter of 1956 net 

profit was $2,838,122 or S&lé¢ per 


NEW YORK-—-Net profit of Stand 
ard Brands, Inc., and subisidiaries 
operating in the U.S, and Canada for 
the first nine months of 1956 amount 
ed to $8,947,256, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $2.57 


per share, Joel S. Mitchell, presi 
dent, has announced, Net profit for 
the same nine months of 1955 was 


$7,243,627 or $2.05 per share 

Net sales of the company and sub 
sidiaries totaled $352,667,115 for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1956 


share compared with $2,223,679 or 63¢ 


a share in the third quarter of 1955 

A quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share and also an extra dividend of 
25¢ per share was declared on the 
common stock. Both dividends are 
payable Dec. 15, 1956, to stockholders 
of record Novy. 15, 1956. A quarter! 
dividend of $875 per share on the 
preferred stock also was declared 
payable Dec. 15, 1956, to stockholders 
of record Nov. 30 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
Good Sheeting = Good Texture ....Good Texture=Increased Sales 











Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 


Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Self-Rising 
Flour Group 
Plans Panel 


ATLANTA 
dividual 


How to coordinate in- 
advertising programs with 
the program of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc 
the o1 


will be explained dur- 
23rd annual 
8-10 


ing ganization’s 
meeting at Atlanta Nov 
E. C, Rexrode, sales manager, 
tin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., will 
the development of the pro- 
gram during an afternoon pane! dis- 
the Sky Room 
The session will 


Aus- 
outline 


cussion Nov. 9 in 
of the Dinkler Plaza 
start at 2 p.m 

Mr. Rexrode plans to tell how the 
program is designed to make home- 


makers want to do more baking of 


flour. He will also point out that 
this program makes no effort to 
take over the individual manufac- 
turer’s responsibility of selling his 


brand of self-rising flour 


Newspaper, radio and television ad- 
vertising which can best tell the self- 
rising story will be discussed by a 
panel made up of Miss Grace Hart- 
ley, food editor, the Atlanta Journal, 
ind Miss Ruth Kent, director wom- 
en's activities, WSB-TV, Atlanta, and 
V. H. Engelhard, a former flour 
sales executive. His subject will be 
how and why the institute’s program 
and individual advertising programs 
can and should be tied together 

4 general discussion and question 
and answer period will conclude the 


session 





BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SALES UP 


WASHINGTON — 


sales in 


Dollar volume 
bakery product stores in 
the U.S. during August rose 6% above 
the August, 1955, figure and were 9% 
higher than the July, 1956, figure, ac- 
cording to a monthly retail trade re- 
port of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Dollar volume for the 
first eight months of this year were 
down 1% from the same period last 


sales 


year. 
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Sales Up 28% 


CHICAGO Consolidated Foods 
Corp. sales for the 12 weeks which 
ended Sept. 22 were up 28% from 
the same period of 1955, according 
to figures released by S. M. Kennedy, 
president. 

Announcement of sales figures were 
made at Consolidated’s recent annu- 
al meeting, at which time Mr. Ken- 
nedy also informed officers and stock- 
holders of the appointment of H. D 
Freeman as director of personnel. 

In the new position Mr. Freeman 
will coordinate aationwide personnel 
requirements of the corporation's 18 
divisions and subsidiaries. 


wy ure 





———SREAD 1S THE STAFF 


Retail Branch of 
ABA Sees Need 
For New Products 


CHICAGO—Problems particularly 
interesting to the retail phase of the 
baking industry were discussed Oct. 
14 during the retail branch session 
of the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention. New varieties of old pro- 
ducts, the need for modern thinking 
and display practices were among 
the ideas presented to approximately 
70 retailers and many allied men. 

Otto Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
presided at the retail branch session, 
sponsored by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago. The pro- 
gram theme was a new selling ap- 
proach for yeast raised doughnuts 
and pastries, stressing the use of 
fresh fruits and fresh fruit flavors. 
Formulas for making the various 
products were distributed and many 
of them were actually on display. 

Two basic doughs, one an all pur- 
pose sweet dough used for the fried 
items, and the other, a higher short- 
ening content dough for the coffee 
cakes, were demonstrated. In open- 
ing the session Mr. Bergt declared 
there is no substitute for good food. 
He stressed that a prepared mix 
costing less than a dough the baker 
makes himself cannot be as good, as 
the quality in the cheaper mix must 
suffer. He advocated using this angle 
in selling. 

In discussing the products, C. R. 


(Continued on page 43) 




















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 













Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


FORT WORTH 





1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


B | i t iy | BY MI LL 8. Inco rporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD 








OF TRADE 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioens 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


BUILDING * 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wie pees. 6 « cmd) 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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From Dough to Depanning 
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Automation Techniques for Last 
20 Years Reviewed at Pittsburgh 


NEW YORK The many steps 
toward automation made by the bak- 
ing industry in the last 20 years, and 
a prediction that there will be many 
more advances in the next 20 years, 
were outlined recently for the Pitts- 
burgh Forum Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


bach of the bakery production sery- 
ice department, Fleischmann 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc 
Mr. Rohrbach discussed in detail 
automation in bread, cake and sweet 
goods baking. He began with a de- 
tailed resume of bread automation 


divi- 


MILLER 


zenith of 
20 years ago, and in all 


reached a 
heard of 


operation un 


probability it will advance much 
more in the next 20 years,”’ said M1 
Rohrbach 

Automation begins at the load n 


dock with raw ingredients,”’ he con 
tinued Flour is handled toda: 
either in tote bins, trailer trucks o1 


the Airslide railroad car. This has 
eliminated the needless handling of 
hundreds of bags of flour. A rail 
road car containing tote bins can be 
unloaded by one man in approximate 
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ly 45 minutes, compared with several 


The peaker was Irwin O., Rohr- hours required for three or four men 


“Automation in bread today has 


any products 


s spt > 1 ee =r 











Irwin O. Rohrbach 


to stack and store flour 
skids. 

“With the railroad car or trailer 
truck using the Airslide system, it 
is only necessary for one man to at- 
tach a hose to the outlet, and to turn 
on the air system transferring the 
flour quickly to storage bins, some of 
which are horizontal and some of the 


silo type. The flour is then trans- 
: ferred from the storage bin by air to 
O the scaling hoppers simply by press 


ing a button. 
“Similar methods used to 
transfer from storage other ingred- 


ients such as sugar, milk powder! 
and liquid shortening. The dough 
mixer need only set his scales or 
meters in the mixing room for what- 
ever ingredient he desires, and the 
correct amount will be deposited in 


the mixer in seconds,” said Mr. Rohr- 


in bags on 


are 


bach 

Mr. Rohrbach next informed the 
group of mechanization used in fer- 
mentation rooms for the sponge and 
dough methods of bakery prepara- 
tion. 

“The procedure has become so 
mechanical that each sponge trough 
inserted in one door of the fermen- 
tation room will be ejected from 
another door at the end of a pre- 
arranged fermentation period. Auto- 
matic hoists then put the sponge 
back in the mixer, eliminating han- 
dling. In a matter of seconds the 
dough is ready to be mixed,” said 
Mr. Rohrbach. 








Dough Dividing 


He continued: “Dough dividing 


equipment has advanced so 120 pieces 





Save! Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over’2000 Airslide cars arg@’now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. : 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full .3 
information about General American's new Airslide car. 





ennison Co. 


of Quality end Service” 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. Aill-welded construction provides MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 


in-transit protection. 








AIRSBLIOE 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois + Service Offices 
In Principal Cities + Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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Farm Problem Solution 


By O. B. Jesness 


Head of the Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 
(An Address Before the American Bankers Assn. at Los Angeles) 


re Nuk sag in farm prices from 
I var levels without a corres- 
ponding fall in farm costs has 
resulted in a smaller net income for 


farmers during a period when the na- 
tional income and the incomes of 
many other lines have continued to 
climb. In short, there is a farm in- 
come problem. The question posed in 


the title of 
on whether 


this discussion is focused 
or not any solution is 
and on whether or not we 
are ready and willing to apply that 


solutior 


available 


Are farmers, a8 some say, experi- 
depression? The answer 
negative if the implication 
is that depression is the cause, This 
is not the early 1930's, If it were, 
would be doing things to 
stimulate employment and activity. 
Public works projects would be taken 
off the shelf. Programs to distribute 
food and increase buying power would 
have the inside traek. Deficit budgets 
would be aecepted as needed stimu- 
lants to reeovery, Monetary policy 
would be one of easing eredit rather 
than « tight rein to eurb inflationary 
force Arguments for lower taxes 
would be very persuasive, But as you 
well know, this is not a picture of to- 


enciny i 


clearly | 


then we 


day's economy. Employment, activity 
and national incomes are at high 
levels. We are concerned about in- 


flationary dangers and accept as lo- 
gical, brakes on credit and money 
supply 

Granting that it is in the farmer's 
interest to find and develop real mar- 
kets for farm products wherever they 
may be, this is not the major solution 
of the farm ineome problem today. A 
decided lowering of prices which 
farmers pay, if it eould be accom- 
plished other than by wholesale de- 
flation leading to depression and un- 
employment, would improve the net 
position of farmers, But this would 
be impossible without sharp cuts in 
the wage strueture, an unacceptable 
solution 


Not Due to Depression 


The current situation is not due to 
depression. It is not caused by loss of 
markets. To be sure, our exports of 


some farm commodities are well be- 
low postwar peaks, but these were 
abnormal levels made possible by 
generous giving rather than by nor- 
mal trading. The farm income prob- 
lem is primarily a consequence of pro- 
duction in some farm products having 
outrun the markets available—even 





at a time of comparatively strong de 
mand, 

There are several reasons why sup 
plies have outdistanced markets for 
some products. Carryover of war in 
duced expansion is one. Acres seeded 
to wheat were at a 50-60 million level! 
before the war but climbed to a peak 
of 84 million in 1949 to meet the 
world needs. While acre allotments 
and quotas have brought harvests 
more nearly in line with outlets, the 
stocks accumulating during the sev- 
eral years of over-expansion remain 
burdensome. Moreover, the acres kept 
out of wheat have been used for feed 
grains, with a resulting accumulation 
there, In short, the surplus has been 
spread rather than remedied by these 
controls, Cheese and dry skim milk 
were other products for which con 
siderable war expansion was encour- 
aged. As members of this audience 
well know, farmers expand output to 
meet special needs more readily than 
it is possible for them to contract 
when the need has passed 


Increasing Productivity 

A more general and widespread 
surplus creator is the increasing pro- 
ductivity of agriculture, which has 
been manifested especially during and 
since the war, Mechanization and ap 


plication of improved technology and 
management on farms have brought 
this result. American farms are pro- 
ducing more and more with less and 
labor. Increasing 
tivity is a blessing, not a curse, but 
it does bring in its wake problems of 
adjustment which tend to be particu- 
larly knotty ones in an industry made 
up of individually operated, compara- 
tively small producing units 

While the effect is not subject to 
specific measurement, support prices 
it incentive levels for crops in surplus 
undoubtedly have encouraged 
intensive production on 
available for such crops 


less farm 


produc- 


more 
acres left 


Government farm programs have 
concentrated on prices as the way of 
easing the farm income problem 
Price supports as we know them to- 
day had their inception in the de- 
pression ‘30's. Then, it made consider- 
able seek to raise prices 
from their extremely low points, even 
though by itself such action did not 
provide the solution—namely re- 
covery of activity and employment in 
other lines. Today the problem is 
over-expansion, not depression, and 
in spite of the fact that an entirely 
different approach is called for we 
persist in concentrating on prices. We 


sense to 








NEW ADDITION—Visitors during the recent open house and annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Baking in Chicago got their first look at 
the addition to the building, shown in the illustration above. The lighter area 
at the right is the new second floor above the AIB School of Baking, and in 
the center windowed area a second floor containing classrooms, laboratories 
and office space has also been added. 
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are dealing with consequences, rather 
than causes 

We often hear it said that it is 
“under consumption, not over produc- 
tion” which is at the root of the farm 
problem. To holders of this view the 
matter of market expansion may 
seem simple. What they overlook is 
that in a well-fed nation such as ours 
total consumption per capita does not 
go up merely because supply of some 
things is over-abundant. The intake 
of food per capita is remarkably 
stable. If consumers are induced to 
consume more of some things, they 
will eat less of some others. The 
market for farm resources may be 
increased by a greater shift to animal 
products at the expense of direct con- 
sumption of grain products and pota- 
toes. However, the total consumption 
per capita is not likely to change 
markedly. Population is growing and 
this means a bigger market for farm- 
ers. Prospective shortage, however, 
is not in sight. Indications are that 
in the race between the rate of in- 
creasing farm productivity and the 
rate of population growth, the former 
will continue to lead. Surpluses are 
likely to be with us for a period of 
years develop effective 
methods of production adjustment 


unless we 


Some, of course, contend that it 
is impossible to have too much of 
a good thing, such as food. They 
point to the fact that a consider- 
able segment of the world’s popula- 
tion is inadequately nourished. 
What they forget is that need does 
not become demand which is effec- 
tive in the market place unless it 
is coupled with ability to buy. They 
tend also to fail to grasp the diffi- 
culties involved in selling food at 
bargain prices or actually giving it 
away. These operations are not 
costless and involve a _ willingness 
on the part of the public te assume 
the burden. The real ticklish opera- 
tion, however, arises in distributing 
surpluses in such a manner that 
they do not replace or encroach 
upon regular markets. If they do, 
the operation not only is expensive 
but actually is self-defeating. When 
this happens, what we dispose of 
through the backdoor of the store- 
house is replaced by new supplies 
coming in at the front. 


Some Americans find it easy to as- 
sume that there is a foreign market 
ready to take any and all farm prod- 
ucts off our hands if only the price is 
right. Among them, we find propo- 
nents of two-price or similar pro- 
grams to separate domestic and for- 
eign sales. They do not see why other 
nations should not welcome bargain 
offers. They may become impatient 
at the reminder that sales abroad at 
prices below those maintained at 
home constitute “dumping,” against 
which nations generally, including the 
United States, have restrictions which 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE FAMILY FARM PHOBIA 
by-line which establishes the 


OTING the 
authorship of the farm problem analysis 


beginning on page 20 of this issue, readers of The 
Northwestern Miller will need no attention-direct- 
ing editorial comment. The soundly realistic views 
of Dr. Jesness frequently have been reflected in 
the columns of this publication, and they are 
everywhere heard with interest and respect. 

Uttered from no political platform, and accent- 
ed by no partisan electioneering prejudice, the 
judgment of Dr. Jesness in this matter is a cool, 
assuaging breeze tempering the wild confusion of 
recent campaign oratory, which threatened to 
have the whole electorate on the ropes or down 
for the count long before election day. 

Dr. Jesness was one of the first to propose 
orderly and judicious retirement of crop lands 
from grain production but, as will be seen from 
his address, his way of doing this is not the one 
now being attempted. He sees a fatal incompati- 
bility in efforts to reduce surpluses and at the 
same time and by the same device to raise farm 
income. His view of the problem is the long-term 
view which takes into serious consideration the 
obvious trend of agriculture away from small and 
often inefficient operations and toward large-scale 
methods those of modern in- 


comparable with 


dustry 

With the small family farmers, who furnish in 
these much emotional tinder for the 
political smoke, Dr. Jesness deals 
sympathetically but candidly. The problem they 
represent, he believes, is largely a social problem 
rather than a farm problem, and the remedy, as 
in the case of all indigence, must be of such a 
nature as to be adaptable to each individual case. 

As Dr. Jesness so carefully disclaims in the 
concluding paragraphs of his address, he does not 
advocate suddenly returning the farm problem to 
the inexorable logics and balances of the market 
place, where it would have been resolved long ago 
but for government suspension of the laws of de- 
mand and supply. His specific plea is that govern- 
ment should make its role one of corrective rather 
than merely ameliorative action. He sees the cur- 
rent combination of supported prices and soil 
bank as a dual-purpose program, in which if the 
income effects are as most certainly 
they are—-the production adjustment effects are 
likely to be neglected. In this opinion, as in his 
unemotional rationalization of the family farm sob 
story, he earns as he deserves, intelligent concur- 


times so 


making of 


stressed 


rence 





TVA’s EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 
sensationally-successful new 


ROPLIFE, the 
business publication—one of the Miller Pub- 


lishing Co.’s family of five—which is dedicated to 
the interests of the farm chemical industry—has 
aroused the bureaucratic ire of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority by suggest to its 
readers that TVA’s professed objective of making 
plant food for “demonstration” and “educational” 
uses does not square with what is really happening 
under the socialistic ensign of this welfare state 
operation. Croplife says that Dr. Harry A. Curtis, 
TVA director, has stated publicly that test demon- 
stration farmers use only a thirtieth of TVA’s 
fertilizer output, which now amounts to 200,000 
tons a year. Where the other 97% goes is not made 
clear by Dr. Curtis, but Croplife says it is well 
known to the fertilizer industry that it is distrib- 
uted in a 35-state area at $5@5.60 a ton less than 
the prices at which private firms, because of their 
large capital investment and high taxes, can afford 
to sell their products 

One industry spokesman, voicing the alarm be- 


venturing to 
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ing felt throughout the trade at the prospect of 
continuing encroachments by TVA, reminds the 
editor of Croplife, who shares his views, that 
merely “getting mad” over the situation is not 
enough. The only really positive way to change 
the situation, he declares, is to bring the facts 
before Congress, so that tax monies for the 
project might be eliminated or at least curtailed 
Here are some of the reasons he believes that the 
fertilizer industry is justified in bringing before 
Congress a proposal for action 

In the first place, he says, ‘There is no need for 
the ammonium nitrate tonnage produced by TVA 
Capacity for producing this product and solid 
urea has been increased during the past five years 
to the point that substantial capacity stands idle 
because of lack of markets. Furthermore 

“Under the competitive situation prevailing for 
the past year and a half, TVA's declared policy of 
selling their product only for agricultural uses not 
directly competitive with commercially-produced 
materials has been unmasked. All along, from a 
practical point of view, this declared policy has 
been little short of a farce and ridiculous sham 
Surely even the TVA people themselves will admit 
privately their declared pelicy is not being adhered 
to with any semblance of uniformity 

“TVA is no longer making any contribution to 
the advancement of ammonium nitrate use or 
technology. Their tonnage is not needed to meet 
a nitrogen shortage; a very large percentage of 
what they sell enters directly into competition for 
well-established nitrogen uses; and their product 
offers no special advantage in quality. 

“The TVA product in some instances is being 
used by the distributors of same As a ‘cut price’ 
loss leader to sell the mixed fertilizer produced by 
such distributors. 

‘It is unfair and unjust, a violation of basic 
principles, for tax monies to be used to support 
and underwrite such a program.” 

Leaders in the fertilizer industry think the 
government should sell TVA's nitrogen and phos- 
phate facilities at Sheffield, Ala. There is a prece- 
dent for such an action, since the present adminis- 
tration has followed a rather well-designed pro 
gram of getting the government out of business by 
selling production facilities to private industry 
One example of this was the sale of government 
synthetic rubber plants. 

Naturally, it is unlikely that many companies 
in the fertilizer industry will be vying with each 
other to buy more production facilities at this 
time, but the thought does have merit. 

Regardless of that, TVA stands as a continual 
threat not only to the fertilizer industry's welfare, 
but to all private enterprise. If the “demonstra- 
tion” program for fertilizer appears to be success- 
ful, what’s to stand inf the way of a “demonstra- 
tion” or “educational” setup for insecticides, weed 
killers, fungicides, defoliants and all of the other 
agricultural chemicals? Would they not be a 
logical next step in the thinking of TVA-minded 
people? The same type of demoralizing effect 
could be brought about in the pesticide area just 
as weil as it is currently being done in the ferti- 
lizer industry. All this, and more, is in Croplife's 
editorial indictment, which 
sion: 

“The 84th Congress was sensitive to this prob 


reaches this conclu 
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lem when many individual voices were raised in 
widespread protest. It is reasonable to believe that 
if enough fertilizer industry people present the 
facts to the next Congress, there might be a cor- 
rection of this 
should be 


abuse of private 


thoroughly Hooverized.” 


enterprise, It 


As might be expected, TVA promptly mounts 
the tallest of its bureaucratic horses and rides 
madly in all directions against this attack upon 
a model totalitarian institution. Sacrilege evident 
ly has been committed by the very thought that 
TVA may not be all that its benign founders in 
tended or in line with the principles of free enter 
prise. As for the facts, Martin Weeks, assistant 
director of TVA’s division of agricultural relations, 
declares all this simply “ain't so.” He smacks 
Croplife’s editor with a dungfork denial of every 
adverse accusation 

“TVA's policy since its inception,” says Mr 
Weeks, “has been to accomplish the purposes of 
the TVA Act—to improve fertilizers and lower 
their costs to the farmers—by cooperating with 
industry rather than competing with it.” 

Actually, declares Mr. Weeks, TVA has created 
a fertilizer market. Private manufacturers show 
no inclination to dispute the contribution of TVA 
toward making ammonium nitrate a well-recog 
nized and widely-accepted solid nitrogen fertilizer, 
but they are not impressed by the assurance of 
Mr. Weeks that TVA does not unfairly and im 
properly compete with 
Mr. Weeks puts the 
equivocal light: 

“TVA's commercial, but 
they do produce an income. This income has been 


them, particularly when 


matter in this decidedly 
operations are not 


more than sufficient to cover the costs of produc 
tion. Frequently, in recent years, it has covered 
in addition the costs of both the experimentation 
and agricultural education programs. At times it 
has provided a modest contribution to the federal 
treasury.” 

In short, Mr. Weeks looks upon TVA as “quite 
Since TVA's income 
derives from selling its products in competition 
with the private manufacturer, the latter must 
logically be regarded with jaundiced eye the “bar- 
gain to taxpayers,” 


a bargain for the taxpayer.” 


whose relief from part of the 
burden of TVA obviously is extracted from in 
dustry’s pockets by that benevolent public insti 
tution 
Croplife’s readers have been signing up “for 
the duration” of its crusade in such numbers and 
with such enthusisasm as to promise a barrage 
of “letters to the editor” 
“letters to 
January. 


that will culminate in a 


congressmen” campaign come next 


GAEAD (8 THE @TAFF OF ve 


IS THE ECONOMIC LAW CRUEL?—A popu 
lar fallacy is that economic law is cruel, and must 
be softened by the passage of laws to subsidize 
inefficient operators. One argument for high fixed 
price supports for farm crops is based on the 
theory that the tariff, fair trade pricing, mini 
mum wage and other subsidies of business and 
labor have given them advantages that must be 
offset by similar government action in agriculture 
There is much evidence to indicate that the long 
term effect of government subsidy may be detri 
mental. The nation’s railroads have been subjected 
to extreme government regulation as a result of 
their early subsidization. More and more workers 
are replaced by machines as minimum wages in 
crease. Which is the more cruel, economic law 
which operates to cause a person to change his 
occupation or mode of life quickly—or political 
actions which delay these needed adjustments? 
Charles B. Shuman, Farm 
Bureau Federation 


president, American 
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IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 


Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
.» throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 





*Reg. U.S, Pat, Off, 


HENRY HEIDE, monroe 





313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
- 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 40 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


] Bread made from sponge 
doughs will have slightly less volume 
thar bread made from _§ straight 
doughs 

2. About .15 to .20% yeast is used 
in making soda crackers 

3. Mold spores do not survive the 
baking process 

4. Peanut butter contains about 30 
to 35% peanut oil 

5. The addition of milk solids to a 
bread dough increases the fermenta- 
tion tolerance 

6. A high protein content in a 
flour is an indication that the flour 
has good baking qualities 

7. In order to decrease the tend- 
ency of pie filling to boil out of two 
crust pies the oven temperature 

hould be reduced 

8. Cream fillings used for sugar 
wafers generally contain citric acid 
n order to give them a tart taste 

bs] A high percentage of diastatic 
malt should be used with a weak 
flour for best results when making 
bread 

10. Glycerine may be used in 
cakes in order to improve the keeping 
quality 

1] In making Danish pastry, if 


part of the bread flour is replaced by 
pastry flour, a tougher product will 
result 

12. In a formula for cakes or 
cookies, the salt content should be 
based on the weight of the sugar 
bread 
mixed on slow 


13. For best results, rye 
doughs should be 
speed 

14. In 
soda bicarbonate instead of baking 


making molasses cakes, 

powder is the leavening agent used 
15. Whipping 

beaten at high speed for the best re- 


cream should be 
sults 

16 Pecan rolls placed too far 
apart on the pans will pop up in the 
center during baking 

17. Brown sugar which has be- 
come hard and dry may be softened 
by placing it in a metal containet 
and covering it with a damp cloth 

18. Buttermilk used in bread 
doughs will act as a “rope” preven 
tive 

19. A quart of eggs weighs two lb 

20. In making sponge doughs, a 
small amount of salt is sometimes 
added to stimulate the proper kind 
of fermentation 





SYM od cell [> Mo) mm Aol?) am Lo) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR — 


melt; 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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The forward look 
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Did you foresee bulk handling back in’41? Neither did we. We built our 
big storage plant that year for other reasons—more accurate milling, aeration, 
proper aging. 

But how beautifully those bins work out for bulk delivery—as well as bag 
delivery! We simply take test samples as flour flows to the bins. While it’s there 
we have plenty of time to make thorough tests. 

Get the point? Tested not during loading, not after loading, but before. 
We think it’s the only safe way and the only sure way to guarantee uniformity. 


Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 


Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it 








ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY...MINNEAPOLIS 
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WINS PACKAGE GROUP AWARD—M. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, is shown at the left above as he received the “Merchandising 
Statesman” award of the Inter-Industry Bakery Package Committee. George 
Graf, general manager of the Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, right, acted as master of ceremonies at the packaging group's 
luncheon during the American Bakers Assen. meeting in Chicago. 





JESNESS ON FARM PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 20) 





y apply whenever they believe 


they n 
their interests are best served by 
doing so. Nations which compete with 


us for foreign markets are particular- 
ly sensitive to moves on our part to 
dump stocks abroad, 

Advocates of arbitrary price sup- 
ports do not always see the national- 
istic aspects of such programs. The 
U.S. has quotas or other barriers to 
imports of price-supported products. 
Trade is a two-way road—on ex- 
change of goods and services. Re- 
strictions on imports are not consis- 
tent with our efforts to dispose of 
surpluses by expanded exports. 


Expansion of Uses 


The possibility of expanding the 
market for farm products by develop- 
ing new uses has popular appeal. Con- 
siderable research attention is cen- 
tered on industrial uses of farm prod- 
ucts in the regional laboratories of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and in the programs of agricultural 
experiment stations and private 
agencie The Agricultural Act of 
1956 established a “Commission on 
Increased Use of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts” with Instructions to report to 
the Congress by June 15, 1957, its ree- 
ommendations to “bring about the 
greatest practical use for industrial 
purposes of agricultural products not 
needed for human or animal con- 
sumption, including, but not limited 
to the use in the manufacture of rub- 
ber, industrial aleohol, motor fuéls, 
plastics, and other products.” 

Considerable wheat was used for 
making industrial aleohol for synthe- 
tic rubber during the war. However, 
less costly raw materials now are 
available for this purpose, The blend- 
ing of alcohol made from farm prod- 
ucts with motor fuels received con- 
siderable attention during the 1930's 
and agitation for such action may be 
renewed. The question we need to 
face constantly when the use of farm 
products as industrial raw material 
is advocated is whether such use will 
represent good economy, That is, will 
it provide a good use of resources? 
Are farm products the most eco- 


nomical and best raw materials for 


these uses? Can the use stand on its 
own feet or will it require subsidy in 
form of lower price to the users or 
higher cost to consumers? Industry 
logically seeks the lowest cost raw 
materials, everything considered. The 
prices it can pay for farm products 
in competition with other raw mate- 
rials often are too low to make them 
attractive to farmers. A program 
which would saddle us with higher 
costs over the longer run is a doubt 
ful solution for a temporary surplus 
problem. 


Let us pursue the search for in 
dustrial outlets but let us do so 
realistically and not start running 
after the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

Let us seek every legitimate mar- 
ket which can be found or develop- 
ed, but let us get over the notion 
that the whole or the principal 
solution for our current farm dl- 
lemma is to be found on the de- 
mand side, 


Some who seek price supports as 
the answer to farm income problems 
may be quick to call attention to the 
acre allotments and market quotas 
which Congress has legislated as the 
curb on surpluses of basic commodi 
ties. Several points merit attention 
here. For one thing, acre controls are 
not synonymous with production con- 
trols. The alert farmer concentrates 
his production on his better land and 
tends to use that more intensively 
Moreover, unless the use of land 
taken out of production of the sup 
ported crops is restricted, the result 
is to spread rather than correct the 
surplus problem. Feed grains grown 
on acres diverted from wheat and 
cotton are an illustration 

Acre allotments and marketing 
quotas may be the appropriate an 
swer in a situation of temporary sur 
plus for which a curb is needed only 
until the market recovers. They are 
unsuited for more permanent adjust 
ments such as now needed. While 
such curbs may hold resources out of 
use, they continue to demand a share 
in the returns and stand ready to 
come back into the supply picture as 


soon as the brakes are released. They 
are unfair in that they do not distin- 
guish adequately among producers 
and land that should remain in pro- 
duction and those which should shift 


Readjustment the Remedy 


Recurring surpluses in any com- 
modity other than in times of serious 
depré ion are a symptom of un- 
balanced use of productive resources 
The remedy is not that of a propor- 
holding of resources in idle- 
ness with compensation from public 
funds. but one of readjustment in use 
In some cases this adjustment may be 
imply that of shifting from one use 
to another. That shift may be to a 
less intensive production, such as 
using some lands now in wheat for 
grazing purposes. Some lands now ir 
crops may be more suitable for timber 


tionate 


or for water storage and conserva- 
tion purposes. Clearly, such an ad- 
justment is not accomplished by ap 
plying a percentage cut across the 
board 

A more touchy aspect of adjust 
ment in resource use is that involving 
the human factor. The evidence is 
clear that there is underemployment 
of some farm people. The alleged dis- 
parity between average farm incomes 
and the average of non-farmers fre- 
quently is cited as a justification for 
price supports and income aids. The 
figures commonly used in such com- 
parisons leave much to be desired 
An average farm income obtained by 
dividing the total income by the 4.8 
million farms recorded by the census 
hides more than it reveals. The larger 
share of the farm income goes to the 
ipproximately 2 million commercial 
units, mostly individual farms, which 
produce the lion’s share of the market 
supply. It requires no higher mathe 
matics to discover that an average of 
the incomes of these farms compares 
much more favorably with their non- 
farm counterpart than the figures 
commonly used. Complaint is heard 
that present price supports benefits 
most those with better incomes. Of 
course they do. Any operations, price 
upports, income payments, or others, 
based on the market will have that 
result. What we actually have been 
doing is to average in people living 
on the land producing little or noth- 
ing for market to justify a program 
which benefits primarily commercial] 
farmers 

However, to the extent that there 
may be persistent disparity of income 
for some farm people—that is, their 
productivity in some other line would 
earn them a higher income—the way 
to attain a better balance is for some 
of them to take advantage of these 
opportunities to shift out of agricul 
ture. The answer clearly is not one of 
subsidizing more people than need 
ed to remain in agriculture and to 
share in the farm income 

Cityward migration is nothing new 
in this country. It has been under way 
during most of our history. The over 
ill effect has been good, both for agri 
culture and for the economy as a 
whole. As recently as 1910, over one 
third of our people lived on farms 
now one-seventh live on farms and if 
we count only those producing impor 
tantly for market, less than one out 
of 10 is involved. Had the migration 
been stopped after 1910, nearly 60 
million of our 168 million people 
would be seeking a share in the farm 
income. A smaller total income, by 
the way, than the current because the 
total production and buying power 
ind national income would have been 
decidedly smaller. Does anyone really 
believe we would have been better off 
without the shift? 

Cityward migration may vacate 
some farmsteads but does not lead to 
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land abandonment except in rare 
cases. The land is absorbed into 
neighboring farms meaning that the 
average farm size is increasing. This 
in general is desirable. Too many of 
our farms are too small for most ef- 
fective use of modern machinery and 
technology. They do not use the full 
capacity of the operator. Under such 
circumstances enlargement means 


greater productivity, improved re- 
turns and better living for farm 
families 


Family Farm Emotions 


But what about the hue and cry 
over the alleged disappearance of the 
“family farm Some politicians and 
others see or pretend to see corpora- 
tion farming as an ogre which is 
abroad in the land intent on gobbling 
up the family farm. Certain farm en 
terprises and situations lend them- 
selves to effective use of large-scale 
methods. This is not new. But there 
is no evidence of a marked increase 
on this front. What is happening is 
that the individual farm units are 
getting larger as they need to if effec 
tive use is to be made of modern 
technology and mechanization. Rather 
than resisting and obstructing the in 
crease in size of individual farm unit 
needed to make them more efficient 
we should be encouraging the change 
wherever it will result in improve- 
ment 

Those who dwell on the threat of 
corporation farming might be inter 
ested in taking a look at what has 
happened to the number of hired 
workers on farms. The total number 
today is not much over half of what 
it was in 1920. The executives of cor- 
porations which operate farms are 
not customarily found in working 
clothes out in the fields or barns 
Were corporation farming expanding 
the number of hired workers would 
be up, not down. From the standpoint 
of reliance on operator and family 
labor our farms are becoming more 
rather than less entitled to the de- 
signation of “family farms” even 
while they are growing larger 


The growth in average size of farms 
comes about mainly by combining ex- 
isting farms into larger units. The 
result is fewer farms and fewer farm- 
ers. The latter trend disturbs some 
people no end. They see a decline of 
rural trading centers and community 
institutions. As farm population in an 
area decreases, there may be fewer 
buyers of coffee, sugar and overalls 
The market for larger machines, ser- 
vices, appliances, and goods associ- 
ated with better living may be ex- 
pected to increase. Country banks 
may not have more farm customers 
but may expect more business from 
the development of larger farm units 
Farm numbers and farm population 
do not change overnight. The trends 
are gradual, giving opportunity for 
communities to adapt themselves to 
them. It may be useful at times for 
those in farm trading centers to re- 
mind themselves that they are there 
to serve the needs of farmers rather 
than the farmers being there to serve 
them. They should not expect the 
farmers to resist desirable changes 
in farming because of the adaptations 
others may be called upon to make 
as a result 

Let us face the situation frankly 
Today's farm income problem 
largely the result of surpluses in 
some lines. In other words, there are 
more productive resources used in 
agriculture and demanding a share in 
the farm income than needed. These 
resources are primarily land and peo 
ple. The adjustments needed apply 
to both. As already indicated, some 
land should go out of crop production 
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The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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What sells baked foods? wo. sis sess, 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives’’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 








Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material--wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities, And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 







’ 





So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control “‘detectives’’ maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 





It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword. 


Full size loaves are baked from The job's not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
amples at many points. Over 400 finished baked foods are produced. That's why 
erent tests are run each week at Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
Springfield plant alone. At visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
me a special transition observe new trends, can plan changes in flours 
followed so the baker’s to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
won't be affected by you the kind of quality that means better 

nges in flour performance. baked foods, year after year. 


... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





















Tuere is a reason why so many 
of America’s leading bakers are 
RODNEY customers. And that 
reason is the steadfast high stand- 
ards of RODNEY quality. We 
know that if you try these top 


notch flours in your bakery, you 





will never be satisfied with less 














than the smooth shop performance 











and superior loaf quality these 





brands will bring you. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Howard H. Ki 
f Lexingt 


rkpatrick, formerly 
on, Ky., has opened Kirk- 


patrick’s Bak« at 135 S. Wayne 
St Milledgeville, Ga. 
* 

Rie ird P tz has bought t! Cape 
Cod Bakery 81 Cottage Rd So. 
Portland, Maine. Mr. Pentz was em 
ploye 8 ago in tl same 

rk 

~~ 

he We Bakery ( Jewell 
St West Warwick, R.1., is been 
old | G Ghizzoni to Joseph 
Pir 

a 

I d Fuzz 1 has sold Odd 
b's A Square Bakery, 281 Plain- 

d St., Providence, R.1., to Carmine 

ip 1 

2 

Ja I lab has beer amed 

nager < - th’s Baker ranch 

Columbus, Miss. Mr. M joins 
( hus f ll vear tne 
Meridian Miss., branch of Smith's 
Bake 

* 

B J Gra na pecn p ited 

to Miami, Fla., as sales manager for 
Colu ia Baking Co 


of Atlanta, 
joined Columbia sb 


i af alesman 
e 

Walter Gerlach fol vith 
QO | Omaha, Neb., now 
i ciated ener.4i pre ction 
manage Spaulding Bakerie 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

e 

Joh: r. Coleman has be ap 
pointed if the Austin, Texas, 
Butte Kru Bakery, Richter Bak 
ng Co. Mr. Coleman has been as- 
sociated wit al baking industry 
hi ent ind, since May of 
1947, has been sales manage for the 
firm S tonio, Joseph T. Wa- 
neck will be sales manage! 

2 
Fire did a timated $11,000 dam- 
i ( ttage Bakery and home 
recent] Bakersfield, Cal. 

A new branch of the Elite Pastry 
Shop, Boulder, Colo., has o; ed up 
in the new Base Mar Shopping Cen- 
ter. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard O. Peck 
ire the proprietor 

e 

A new Spudnut Bake Sh was 
opened recent it Nampa, [daho, 

Mr Cer ia N. Cox, who will also 
manage the business. Mrs. Cox oper 
ited Spud hop in Dickinson, 
N.D., t left for Ida} 

* 

I \ has opened new 
etail bake 2256 I:mporia St 
Denver, Colo 

a 
Owen } Shopp owned and 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 


MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Kahler, Kansas 
@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex 
change Bldg Memphis, Tenn 
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Iyiitg ny the Baker’s Doorbell 





Newton Laughlin, president 


the 


trip to Memphis to wish 

Donald a happy birthday, 

sented him a leather-bound copy 

1 resolution adopted by 

pany's board of directors commend- 


ing his years of service to 
operated by John T. Owens, Day- the new 18-member advisory coun nental 
ton, Ohio, celebrated the 25th an- cil of Burlington Business College ° 
niversary of its establishment re- Burlington, Vt. The Elbow Lake (Minn.) 
cently with an open house ee was opened Oct. 6 under 
Samuel F. McDonald, for 30 years and management of Loran A, Moeller 
G. Lansdale Edson, president and a member of the staff of Continent Mr. Moeller will also operate a cof- 
general manager, Cross Baking Co., Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn., recent fee shop in conjunction 


Montpelier, Vt., has been named to ly celebrated 


his 85th 


birthday. R 





225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers 


BROLITE 


BROLITE 1A 


is a combination of 


BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 


with butter) reinforced with other 


flavoring materials. 





“ For FLavraorm ~ 


miecorane 


Ss. 
CARES. Cookies. icincs. corres CAKE 

ASTRIES, YEAST RAISED SWEET ps. 

os S. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREA 
= CONTAINS gyre 

at 

Starch. Leavening. Salt, Butte’ as prove 
hin. Artiticial Flavor. and Yoos'. nya 
* been subjected to fermentation © 


Ploy 

Derte Cane Sugar, 

in See, Milk. Lecit 
Por, ha 


de 


he formula 


Une 6 
WNe Ounce for each pound of tlour i" ' 
sed 


A 
44 an *qual amount of liquid for the Brolite » 


SROLITE ComPANY. INC 


242 % ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA 








new you 
oraTTut 


DALLAS 
SAN PRANCINCO 





Packed in drums of 200#, 1004, 
504 and 25# for your convenience 





with | 


— Since 1928 


BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 
yutter — subjected to fermentation 


and dehydration. 





BROLITE 


"Or FLAW OR ~ 


penn COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE canes 
Peernies YEAST RAISED SWEET pover 
LUNGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREAD 


COomT ANS 


Fr enn? 
lous Butte, Com Syrup, Salt, Milk Dextros* leer 


Lecithin end Yeast 


Use j: 


Ada an 


beer 
These ingredients hove 
Sublecied to fermentation and dehydrate” 
tte 


tormul? 
ast 


e 
2 oun *s lor each pound ol low th 
*44a1 amount of liquid tor the Brolite 


SROLITE comPANY. IN® 


2342 6 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLAwTA nw you 


orarms 


DALLAS 
SAN FRaNciIaCco 





BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 


accentuate the flavor of butter when used 


in formulas containing butter. 


Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Cal. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23,Texas 


518 


First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 





Mr 
and 


ownership 


with 
bakery, The owner is from Rochester, 





30 
Minn here he was employed in a 
bal nee graduation from the 
pt diy School of Baking, Min- 
ne apolis 
* 

ety Cakes, Ltd, is adding a 
econd story and installing a new 
front to ite plant at 974 West Sroad- 


Vancouver, B.C, 


Tho William O'Gorman, North 
and Howard Ray- 


Sacramento, Cal, 


mond Billman, Saeramento, operators 
of the Golden Poppy and Blue Bon- 
net keries, have filed bankruptcy 
pet in federal court, They ask 


idjudged bankrupt for the 


business and for 

viduals. Debts of the 

listed at $33,336 and assets at & 
e 


a bakery at 280 Federal Blvd 
ver, Colo. 


Bakery, Glenwood, 
his bakery 
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themselves as ind 
bakeries we! 


5,100 


Thuillier French Pastry is a nev 
retail bakery opened recently at 
5002 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo 
The new business is owned and or 
erated by Anne Thuillier 


e 
Michael A. Lichvar has e 


tablished 


Den 


owner of Hofmanr 
lowa, has closed 


sold the equ 


Alex Hofmann, 


and ipme 


t 


f 


er 


@’ 


who plans to remove the 


or 


re 


a 


ke 


ry 


erated his bakery since 1926 
= 
Announcement has been made of 
wporation of the Ort Bros. Bak- 
Inc., at Harrisonburg, Md., 2 
350,000 business ventur« 
= 
4 statement of incorporation has 
en filed for a firm to be known 
Bread Distributor Inc at 317 
25th St., Norfolk, Va. Robert Salz- 
rg is listed as president 
= 
lom’s Home 3akery Hamilton, 


Leon, Iowa, 
equipment 
Hofmann op- 


Lloyd C. Overton 


use elsewhere. Mr 








CW ith rnultiple-ccting Fleischmann’'s Baking Powder 


The famous multiple leavening action of 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps you 
cakes of excellent volume with fine 
ind texture. This means better eat- 
. faster selling. 


make 
“rain 
ing qualities .. 

Here is the way multiple-action 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works; 

DURING MIXING . . . Just enough 
gas is released to give free-flowing, easy- 
to h indle batters, 


Thats why, with 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


ON THE BENCH... Batters w ill remain 
almost inactive at room temperature for 
several hours. 
your full mixer capacity 
with smaller oven facilitic 


This means you can use 


ind bake off 


IN THE OVEN Gas is p! duced at 
a steady, regulated speed throughout the 
entire batter. This means 
on getting cake of excellent 
texture every time, 


you ¢ 


grain ! 


in dep i 





th Bakers— 


Consult your 
Fleischmann man about 
the additional benefits 
you can get... 
in merchandising aid 
and production help. 


(F) 
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Mont., has moved from the forme! 
Wheeler Bidg. on Main St., to new 
quarters at 309 Main St. Owners are 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom 


3undy. The new 
plant will have a revolving tray unit 
* 

Mrs. Wilfred Kerstein, Ortonville, 
Minn., has taken over operation of 
the New Bakery 

« 

The Charles and Albert Atwood 
familie have closed their bakery 
business at Ottumwa, Iowa, and plan 
to move to Sigourney, Iowa, to open 
another business 

° 

A Dubuque, Iowa, bakeryman 
Russell Malone, has leased space in 
the Ben Lampe Bidg., Bellevue, Iowa, 
and plans to open a retail bakery 

& 
Brothers Ed and Dave Loughrey 


owners of the Town Talk Bakery 
Dave’s Pantry, 


and 
respectively, Willmar, 


Minn., plan to consolidated all their 
activities beneath one roof at th 
Pantry site. Space for the bakery 
will be made by an addition to the 
Pantry building 
z 

Griffin Pie Co. of Charlotte, N.C., 
a wholesale baking firm, opened of- 
fices in Augusta, Ga., Oct. 1, it has 
been announced. The new firm will 
make pies, rolls and other bakery 


products. About 18 


employed 


persons will be 


ae 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Shatek re 
cently purchased the College City 
Zakery, Northfield, Minn. 
& 
Linder’s Pastry & Coffee Shop re- 


cently opened in remodeled quarter 


at Boscobel, Wis. The owner is Bill 
Linde1 
x 
Norvel Buros, LaCrosse, Wis., has 
been appointed general sales manag 


er for Rochester Bread Co 
o 

The new Model Bake Shop has 
been opened at Worthington, Minn., 
by Hardy Steinberg, operator of a 
bakery at North Mankato, Minn., 
since 1945 

& 

Von's Donut Shop has been opened 
in en Ohio, by Mr. and Mr 
LaVaughn Borde formerly of 
Lake City, Ra 

7 

M. J. Dahl, Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
sold Dahl's Bakery Oct. 1 to Ernest 
Thompson, formerly of Brainerd, 
Minn. Mr. Thompson has been a 
baker since 1941 

€ 
Among recipients of loans ap 


proved by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration recently were Gilt 
Products Inc., 
Ohio, $150,000; Sun Valley 
Phoenix, Ariz., $50,000; Cellone 
ery, Bridgeville, Pa., $10,000 


3akery 
3akery 
Bak 


and 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


_NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


Edge 
Cincinnati, 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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S Bake Scranton, Pa., 580,- 
s 
B. W. H legree, formerly of Ty- 
ler, Texas established Harde- 
Donut 1106 W. Main, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
* 

H. B lin, formerly of Tyler, 
Texas, ed to Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 1 e as special ilesman 
for Nat B uit Co 

C 
ejohn has resigned as 

i n of Perfection Biscuit 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., which posi- 
tion d from May 4, 1953. Prior 
t 1953, M Littlejohn was adver- 
tisir ! izer for Perfection Bis- 
cuit. He ning to enter business 
Zz } y 

oe 

Armed bandits recently held up 
An! Do Specialty Shop, Miami, 
F'la., nd stole an undisclosed sum 

fr y from the cash register 
& 

M and M Franklin Sage have 
opened a bakery at 149 Ave. A., 
Belle Glade, Fla. The Sage family 
came to fF la last winter on a va- 
cation trip and were so pleased with 
B Glade they sold out their bak- 


ery in Houston, Texas, and returned 


to open one in Florida. They will offer 
pastri is a specialty 
s 
Aft tou ‘ Florida for six 
nth Mr. and Mrs, Charles Alten- 
bain, Coudersport, Pa., decided that 
the Gulf beach of St. Petersburg 
vhere th want to live. Accord- 
tl } opened a bakery at 
13224 Gulf Bivd 
© 
I Home Bakery recently 
opened at 6583 Commerce Rd., West 
Mich. It is owned and 


Bloomfield, 


operated | Mrs. Russell Farley 

I Ca | Cole president, Cole's 
Bake ] Muskegon, Mich., will 
construct a small bakery adjoining 
1 new super market to be built on 
U.S. Highway 10 on the outskirts 
of Ludington, Mich. The bakery will 
be managed by Robert Hamilton, who 
is! ed in the firn Muske- 
on I 

io) 
Sidne wanson has opened the 


Main St. in 
will be assisted by 


Ipswich Bakery on 
Ipswich, 8.D. He 


Mrs. Swanson and a son, James. Two 
ythe yn Sidney, Jr., and Earl, 
operate bakeries at Leola and Ash- 
ley, S.D. 
a 
\ } operated by James 
Weber, h pened at Velva, N.D. 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
e 


SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


South” 
VIRGINIA 


“Finest in the 


ROANOKE 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Most recent addition to the bakery 
was a new oven. 

oe 

Mr. and Mrs. John Merkel, for- 

merly of Tioga, N.D., have opened 
the Lakeside Bakery at New Town, 
N.D. 

a 


A new building will be constructed 
for the Chetek Bakery, Chetek, Wis. 
The plant will be closed during con- 
struction. 


Howes Bakery, Ltd., was incorpo- 
rated at Regina, Sask., Canada, re- 


cently with capitalization of $20,000 
and headquarters at Moosomin 
* 

The baked goods department of R 
H. Erlenbusch's Son Co,, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been discontinued 

Edson Bakery, Ltd., was recently 
incorporated at Edson, Alberta, Cana- 
da, 


Chester Farrow and his son James 
Farrow, both formerly of East St. 
Louis, tll, are constructing the Far 
row Drive-In Bakery at Ft. Lauder- 
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dale, Fla. Chester Farrow was super- 
intendent of the Tri-City Grocery Co 
Bakery at Granite City. The new 
building represents a $63,000 invest- 
ment. It will feature complete baking 
operations with drive-in service 

& 

The Hess-EFast Genesee, Mich., 
community is getting a new business 
to be known as the Model Bakery 

e 

Ernest Thompson, Staples, Minn.,, 
has purchased the Dahl Bakery, Pell- 
can Rapids, Minn, Mr. Thompson has 
been in the bakery business since 


1941 









Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


SUN-MAIDS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy- 
For All Baking Needs! 


Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 
important way! Demand for raisin 
goods is stimulated through year- 
round national advertising. You'll 
find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines. 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 









r 










FOR BAKERY USE 


PUFFED MUSCATS 
ZANTE CURRANTS 
THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
GOLDEN SEEDLESS 
















N-MAID RAISINS 


Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 








A Suggested Profit Program 
For Retail Operators 


It will help us think soundly about 
what is needed for profit if we first 
ask ourselves, “What are good prof- 
it How do you measure profits 
in uw business? Here I suggest 
there is sometimes some confused 
thinking. Let’s clear up any possible 
confusion about what are good prof- 
its before we proceed further, 

Is your business organized as a 
corporation? If it is, the net profit 


at the foot of your profit and loss 
statement is always figured after 
paying yourself a salary as the presi- 
dent-manager. 

But many of your businesses are 
not corporations. And owners of un- 
incorporated businesses, I suggest, 
should figure their net profit just as 
a corporation does—after providing 
in the expenses a salary for your 
time as manager—if you are the ac- 
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tive manager of your business. And 
only the remainder—figured after 
paying your salary—is the real net 
profit your business makes 

In fact, it is good business prac- 
tice actually to pay yourself a salary 
on the books. But whether you do 
or don’t, you will always want to 
make the distinction between what 
would be a normal salary for you 
as owner-manager and the real net 
profit your business makes when you 
come to measuring profit 

Now, let’s get down to cases. Is 
$10,000 a good net profit? Is that a 
good net profit for your business to 
make—figured after first taking out 
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(Dytase makes bread 
with increased shelf life 
... keeps fresh longer 


... full bodied flavor 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
: Milling Compony to designate ite natural enzyme 
“ preporatiqn for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIlinols 
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owner’s salary? Of course, you will 
say, there is no simple yes or no 
answer to that. It depends. Some 
of you may say, “It depends on the 
sales volume I did last year.” 

Based on Investment 

But I suggest that measuring your 
profits by comparing them with sales 
does not get at the heart of the 
problem. For what do you care 
whether you made 4% on your sales 

or 6% or 2%-—if you made a good 
net profit return on your investment. 
Isn’t that the final test of profits? 
The relation of profit to the amount 
of money used to produce it? 

If that $10,000 profit was made 
by a business that had, say, $50,000 
being used in the business, I think 
we would all agree that manager has 
done a good profit job. He has made 
a net profit that figures a 20% re- 
turn on that investment. 

On the other hand, if that $10,000 
is made in a business that is using 
$200,000 to do the job, that is at 
the rate of only 5%. And we would 
agree that 5% is too small for a re- 
turn on a businessman’s investment 

it least in good years 

Well, haven’t we come around, 
then, to defining good profit as profit 
in suitable relationship to the amount 
of investment used to produce it? 

One reason for de-emphasizing net 
profit rate on sales as a measuring 
stick is that it does not have uni- 
versal application 

So, in thinking about profit, shoot 
for good return on investment. All 
businesses talk the same language 
when profit is measured that way 
It's the final measuring stick for 
profit in all businesses 


Now, having defined what we are 
shooting for, as profit in good rela- 
tionship to investment, let’s get into 
the ways to make a good profit—or 
to improve profits if we are not satis- 
fied with what we made last year. 

Three on Statement 

Of the five ways to good profit 
or better profit that I am going to 
name, you can pick out three of 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specializ 


aboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


























Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 
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"All-Stars" are Picked for Their 
CONSISTENT, OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 





Try One or More of These That's the type of performance bakers get 
Flours on Your Team when they rely on Gooch’s Best Flour. 

one ARSARSEN First because it teams up so well with 
an Been _ " other quality ingredients to produce 


, products that win consumer prefer- 
Hi-Protein Spring 


ence. 
JUMBO 
High Protein Spring Clear Second, because it can be relied on to give 











GOLD NUGGET identical performance time after 
Spring Clear time—you'll like Gooch's BEST. 
; S 
GOOCH’S BEST 
Identical 


Performance c L O U R S 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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No. 3916—Paste 


Henry Heide, Ine., announces a 
low-cost, high-quality substitute for 
kerne! and macaroon pastes, known 
as Hi-D-Mae, for the bakery and con- 
fectionery trades, “This entirely new 
product is of the highest purity,” 
company officials said, “and can be 
used with good results by any baker 
or confectioner., With Hi-D-Mac, our 
customers can reap additional profits 
without the risky expedient of raising 
retail prices for macaroons and maca- 
roon-filled cakes and candies.” Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No, 3946 on the coupon and mailing 
it 


No. 3953—Band Edge 
Sharpener 


Gopher Grinders, Inc., has an- 
nounced improvements in its Gopher 
band edge sharpener. The basic prin- 
ciple of on-the-machine sharpening 
with free-rolling rotary abrasive 
dises has been retained, but new and 
larger dises are used in the latest 
version of the sharpener, The use of 
rotary sharpening stones is intended 
to provide more actual abrasive sur- 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 
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This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


SAQA 


face, thus minimizing “loading” or 
“filling” of the stones. The new larger 
discs have heen incorporated in the 
sharpener in order to provide a 
greater area of contact with the 
band and, accordingly, more uniform 
sharpening. Basic patents on the pre- 
assembled ball-bearing dises used in 
the sharpener have been 
The firm's announcement states 
“The sharpener also utilizes other 
sanitary and engineering features for 
which patents are currently pending. 
It is fully encased to prevent the 
escape of metal dust and abrasive 
breakdown from the sharpening oper 
ation. Bands are also cleaned ‘by 
wiping pads after sharpening.” Se 
cure more details by checking No 
3953 on the coupon and mailing it 


No. 3948—Equipment 
Repair 


A new product for the repairéof 
food handling equipment has just 
been introduced by the American 
Solder & Flux Co. Available in pow- 
der and stick form, AMCO Tinning 
Compound, provides a coating of pure 
tin to repair damaged areas of tinned 
equipment, it is claimed. The stick 


granted. 
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can be applied by rubbing it over the 
heated surface. The powder is mixed 
with water to form a paste, painted 
over the surface to be repaired, then 


heated. It makes a strong and per- 
manent bond with the base metai as 
well as with the surrounding tin coat- 
ing, it is claimed. Check No. 3948 on 
the coupon and mail it to this publica- 


tion to secure further details 


No. 3951—Icing 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc., has developed 
an icing recipe, called Frozen Fuj 
Icing, which is claimed to maintain 
its high gloss after it is removed from 
the freezer. The company’s announce- 
ment states: The new icing makes it 
easy to make various specialty cakes 
complete with Chocolate Fuj Frost- 
freeze them and then restore to 


ing 
room temperature without loss of 
sheen. Cakes, cookies, doughnuts and 


other frozen bakery products main- 
tain their eye and appetite appeal for 
a longer time. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3951 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion 


No. 3952—Route 
Selling Book 


Price information and details about 


a new publication, “Salesmen in the 
Making,” published by the Mycroft 
Press, is now available. The book is 


described as a conference manual and 
textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Included is a complete pro- 
gram for a series of 13 sales meet- 
with instruction for the sales- 
men and a guide for the sales man- 
ager or conference leader in conduct- 
ing the meetings. Secure price details 
by checking No. 3952 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication 


No. 3950—Packaging 
Booklet 


What carrier regulations influence 
the shipment of your products? How 
do you determine the type and nature 
of your package? What specific kinds 
of corrugated board are 4 


Ings, 


available 7 
rhe answers to these and other ques- 
about corrugated boxes are 
found in the newly-revised edition of 
How To Specify Corrugated Boxes,” 


tions 


one a series of Little Packaging 
Booklets published by Hinde & 
Dauch. A copy of the booklet will be 
mailed without charge if you will 
check No. 3950 on the coupon and 
mail it 

Y e ¢ a 
No. 3913—Bakery 
Pad 

A bakery pad, called by the trade 
name, “Panhandler’, is being offered 


by the Panhandler Division, Sanitary 


Bag Co. Similar to the company’s 
pot holder sold to housewives, the 
product is claimed to prevent hot 
grease, liquids and heat from pene- 
trating the patented inner liner. It 


is said to be shrink-proof, washable, 
long wearing and flash flame proof 
More complete details about the 
product may be secured by checking 
3943 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication 


No. 3917—Revolving 
Display Unit 


cakes and other baked 
can be merchandised effectively on a 
triple-tier, motorized display unit 
made by Vue-More Corp., according 
to an announcement by the company 
The announcement states: “The unit 
spins slowly round and round to get 
maxmium attention on retail 
counters, in show windows and on 
back bars or lunch counters. It can 


~<, 
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Pies, foods 


sales 
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be furnished to 
25 to 250 Ib 
tier assemblies as well 
catalog of 
available 

coupon 


weights from 


carry 
and in single or double 

An illustrated 
components is 


various 
Check 
clip and mail it 


No. 3942—Floor 


No. 3947 on the 


Machines 

The Premier Co. has issued a cat- 
alog sheet on its line of vacuuming 
and floor maintenance equipment, 


stressing such features as “heavy- 
duty construction, permanently 
sealed and lubricated ball bearings, 


and adaptability to various types of 


maintenance.” The sheet also lists 
specifications and a line of acces- 
sories and attachments. To secure 


more complete details check No, 3942 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail 


No. 3914—Aluminum 
Cups 

Rib-foil aluminum cups in seven 
colors have been introduced to the 
food packaging industry by the Bas- 
ca Manufacturing Co. Sizes avail- 
able are 4-, 8- and 16-0z. cups. Inter- 
mediate will be in production 
Red, gold, purple, yel- 
low, blue and silver colored cups are 
available. The cups can be sealed and 
are designed to be re-used by the 
housewife. More complete informa- 
tion and samples of the cups can be 
obtained by checking No. 3944 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail 


No. 3919—Sierile 
Conditioning System 


A new piece of equipment designed 


S1Zes 


soon green 


for the food industry has been an- 
nounced by the D. William Fuller Co 
It is called by the trade name, the 
Fuller Ultra-Violet sterile condition 
ing system for liquid sugar tanks. The 
company’s literature states: “When 


mounted on top of the tank, this unit 
will circulate filtered and sterile air 
inside the tank proper thereby elimi- 
nating possible yeast and mold 
growth from the top and sides of the 
tank. Condensation will reduce the 
brix of a solution of sugars thus 


bringing these sugars to a low density 
and making it a perfect media for the 
development of mold 
The sterile conditioning will 


and/or 
system 


yeast 
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Keep the inside 


of the tank bel 
preventing c 
diluting the 


ww the 
yndensate 
urface of 


lew point, thu 


dropul 


the mate! ntained inside a tank.” 

Secure available literature by check- 
No. 3949 on the coupon and mail- 
rr 


publication 


No. 3936—Mold 


Inhibitor 
Conclusion of research on the 
ld inhibitor, product, trade-named 
Sporban ire available from Food 
Industries Co., Inc. Company of- 
ficial tate that findings published 


in the Journal of the 
Pharmaceutical Assn. show 
high as a 


American 
that the 
chemical 


preservative against molds and yeast 
when used in fruit cakes, pastries, 
pie icings and other baked goods 
£3 ure more complete information 


check No. 3936 on the coupon and 


» this publication 
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A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and Mi 


CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 









For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 












CODING AND MARKING 
‘Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St Chicago 14, Mlinois 
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No. 3910—Self- 
Adhesive Labels 


A new series of 10 stock-size self- 
adhesive labels has been designed 
for the food industry by the Avery 
Adhesive Label Corp. Dispensed 
automatically or manually in roll 
tape form, the labels are being used 
to carry brand names, price data, 
trademarks, instructions, guarantees, 
special promotional material and to 
cover up information. Ap- 
plied without moistening, they are 
claimed to reduce preprinted pack- 
aging material inventories as well as 
increasing sales for packers and pro- 
cessors. The labels may also be print- 
ed or designed to customer specifica- 
tions. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 3940 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


obsolete 


No. 5527—Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Now available from the Burrows 
Equipment Co. is a new model vac- 
uum cleaner, approved by Under- 
writers Laboratories for class I, group 
D, and class II, group G. The cleaner 
is equipped with a % h.p. motor, has 
a tank capacity of 16 gal., is avail- 
able with attachments and is said 
to handle any cleaning job. For fur- 
ther details check No. 5527 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 3926—Dough 
Sheet Control 


New developments in measuring 
and controlling the thickness of 
dough sheet for crackers and cookies, 
fig newtons, candy and doughnuts, 
ete., are announced by Industrial 
Gauges. The measuring product, 
trade-named XactRay Gauge, is a 
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of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills of America, Sue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 








KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR 





WE surrort 
WHEAT FLOUR 
imSTITUTE 





QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce, 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


._ The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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non-contaet type employing an X-ray 


hean hose energy is transmitted 
through the material being measured, 
The energy in turn is converted into 


electrical impluses which actuate 
controls. Variations from 
a predetermined standard weight, 


density or thickness can be held to 


electronic 


plu r minus 1%, it is claimed. 
Check No. 3926 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure more complete de- 


tail 


No. 5508—Embezzle- 
ment Controls 


Practical methods of combatting 
embezziements of money, merchan- 
dise and other materials are described 
in a 32-page booklet, “Embezzlement 
Controls for Business Enterprises,” 
by Lester A, Pratt, C.P.A., well 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Wstablished 1865 ; 
Soft White Winter Wheat Fiour « Specialty 
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known authority on fraud prevention 
The booklet is a publication of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. It contains a 
check list for determining the ade- 
quacy of a firm’s embezzlement con- 
trols. Available without charge, the 
booklet will be sent if you will check 
No. 5508 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about thern may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No, 3899—Butter-like flavored sea- 
soning, Dell Food Specialties Co. 

No. 80901—Catalog describing the 
line of bakery freezers 
Cc. V. Hill & Co. 

No. 8902—Wedding c 
ments, Leon D. Bush Co 

No, 3008—Refrigerated display 
case, C. Schmidt Co 

No, 3904——Roll waxed wrapping 
paper for bread, Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co. 

No, 3906—American 


made by the 


ake 


orna 


Molasses Co 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





has developed a 100-page booklet de- 
voted to molasses in baked food 

No. 3905—Ilaver catalog by the 
Syntomatic Corp. 

No. 3907—Plastic basket for pack- 
aging baked foods, Gilbert Plastics, 
Ine 

No. 3909—Wire stitcher, Ordnance 
Gauge Co. 


No. 3910—Dry sweet whey, Con- 
solidated Products Co. 
No. 3911—Baking pan _ catalog, 


Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co 

No. 3912—Aluminum foil pan press, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3918—Mold and yeast growth 
inhibitor, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 3914—Batter depositing ma- 
chine, Filler Machine Co. 

No. 3915—Pan greaser, Mallet & 
Co 
No. 3917—Aluminum foil pan and 
container price list, Chicago Metallic 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3916—Revolving tray ovens, 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 

No, 3918—Display fixtures, 
Manufacturing Co. 

No.. 8919—Aluminum food contain- 
er Foil Kraft Division, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp 

No, 3920—Dry sweet whey charac- 
teristics, Consolidate Products Co 

No, 3921—Bakery equipment bro- 
chure, Petersen Oven Co 

No, 8922—Combination 
frigerator, Victory Metal 
turing Corp 


Maine 


freezer-re- 
Manufac- 


No. 3928—Line of kettles, Hamil- 
ton Copper & Brass Works 

No, 3924—Bakery “filler’’ fixtures, 
Maine Manufacturing Co 

No. 3925—Aluminum bun pans, 


Harlow C. Stahl Co, 

No, 8927—New package for sweet 
dough Caravan Products Co., 
Ine 

No, 3928—Line of fillings 
meringues, Max Ams Co. 

No. 3929—Flavoring products cat- 
alog, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3930-—Doughnut maker, Gold- 
en Joy Corp. 

No. 3931—Pressure sensitive tape, 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co, 


base, 


and 
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No. 3982—Almond and lemon flav- 


ors for baked foods, S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc 

No. 3933—Bakery display fixture 
catalog, Maine Manufacturing Co 

No. 3934—Gravity wheel storage 
rack, M-H Standard Corp 

No. 3935—-Moulder-panner, Read 


Standard Corp 
vision 


3akery-Chemical Di- 


No. 3937—Display pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co 
No. 3938—Oven bulletin, Petersen 


Oven Co 

No. 3939—Roll slicer, Alto Corp 

No. 3941—Icing and filling deposi- 
tor, Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No, 3945—White milo starches for 
fruit pie fillings, Corn Products Sales 
Co. 


No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

S THE STAFF OF re 


OPENS SALES OFFICE 
NEW YORK—Frank L. Diaz, J1 
New York representative, has 
opened an office at 509 Fifth Ave. to 
service the bakery and allied lines 


sales 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














“OCW” *RLODGETIS” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin. 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *: fours, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


) THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











) . 


STUDENT 
Florida 


CITED — Paul 
State 


Grimmig, 
University baking 
school student, was recently given the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps avia- 
tion award for exceptional aptitude. 
The award was pinned on Mr. Grim- 
mig by his wife. He is the son of the 


late William Grimmig, who managed 


Federal Bake Shops, Inc., in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. He is also a nephew of 
Paul Grimmig, owner of dJacque’s 


Pastry Shop, Miami Beach. 


AIB Speaker Discusses 


Color in Bakery Foods 
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GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


and Family Flours 








» 2) 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 





A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


CLEVELAND, 
Laws has been named assistant chief 
engineer of the Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland, 
ials handling trucks. Mr 
to Baker-Raulang after 
tive duty with the U.S. Marine Corps. 
Ralph C 
director of manufacturing by Baker- 
Raulang. Mr. 
25 years at Otis Elevator Co., 
he w 
search 
ing 


as 


OHIO Re 


manufacturer of 


Reinhart has 
Reinhart 
of 


director 


Baker-Raulang on 


been 


bert J. 


mater- 


Laws came 
15 years ac- 


named 


comes from 


where 


operations re- 
Recently, he has been work- 
with 


realign- 


ment of 
achieve 


manutacturing facilities to 
capacity 


@REA S THE STAFF rure 


Hathaway to Move 


greater 


SYRACUSE, N.Y Hathaway 
Bakerik Inc., will move its general 
office headquarters to Syracuse, N.Y 
in the near future, reports S. Carl 
Crosby, president 

The change will result in movin 
about 25 employes and their familie 


to Syracuse 
buildin in 
Gre iter 


Hathaway 
the 
Boston 


headquarter 
Brighton area f 
sold 


has been 
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Pennington Units Sold 


To Interstate Bakeries 


FRANKFORT, KY Pennington 
bakeries at Frankfort, Ky., and 
Norwood, Ohio, have been purchased 


Bros 


by a Kansas City firm, Interstate 
Bakeries. Pennington Bros. will halt 
bread production, but will continue 


as a distributor for the Schultz Bak- 
ery of Cincinnati 

Pennington Bros. was in business 
in Frankfort since 1937. It will retain 
production facilities at Washington 
Courthouse, Ohio 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELITE 


a dough Up flour 


COOKIE KING id 


ry olelal® b= flour 


CRACKER KING 


ft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
ty flour 


PASTRY KING 


~ 





Progressive Milling Since 182) ke 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country-Milled 
from Country -Rua 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














PROFIT PROGRAM 





th by scanning down the profit 
an ys statement as an outline: 
Profit and Loss Statement 


DB esvcceseesess $ 
st of goods sold 


ross profits ae 
KIOTMIOE cccccces § ovcccecece 
se Re ee 
starts with sales. Next is the 
ce of goods sold, which is sub- 
tracted to show gross profit. Next 
come the expenses, which are sub- 


tracted to show net profit. Of course, 
t} expenses would be itemized 
and they would include the boss’ 
ilary even if the business is not 
incorporated 

It would be desirable to have—as 
many of you do—a breakdown of 

iles and gross profit either here or 
in a separate exhibit, showing sepa- 
rately the sales and gross profit by 
principal merchandise lines 
Let's suppose, for purposes of this 

ussion, that your net profit is not 

too good. So you want to do some- 
thing about it It is easy to see, as 
we look at this statement, that if 
you can put more sales through your 
business this year—-without hurting 
any of the other profit factors—you 
will have more net profit at the foot 
ff your next annual statement 

So, a better job of good selling 
may well be a way to better profit 
for you 

Did you ever stop to think that 
iside from legal restrictions you can 
put any price you choose on a piece 
of merchandise, but if it isn’t the 
right price, you lose? 

You can set a higher and higher 
price and, if you do, you'll make 
more—every time you sell one. But 
the higher you put the price the less 
you will sell. And it’s possible to 
put the price so high that sales will 
dry up altogether and then, cer- 
tainly, you don’t make any profit 

You can put a lower and lower 
price on a piece of merchandise and, 
if you do, you'll probably sell more. 
But sooner or later the point will 
be reached where the gross profit 
from those sales won't cover the 
expenses, and net profit will disap- 
pear that way, too 

Somewhere between those two ex- 
tremes, of pricing too high and pric- 
ing too low, is the right price for 
that piece of merchandise 

What is the right price? I suggest 
that—for a highly competitive busi- 
ness such as ours—it is the price 
at which goods will move—in the 
most profitable volume. 

The goods must move. But they 
must move in profitable volume 

That’s a pretty good definition of 
sound pricing, but I’m afraid you'll 
say it's a bit theoretical. And it is. 
For I've never read or talked to 
anyone who could give a simple for- 
mula for carrying it out. And pricing 
remains the one function of retailing 
that requires most experience and 
discretion on the part of manage- 
ment to do a good job 


Main Factors 

So I can’t tell you how to find 
the right price for everything you 
sell. But I can suggest some of the 
principal things you need to think 
about—some of the most important. 

The first consideration is the cost 
of the goods themselves—laid down 
in your store. Not the f.o.b. cost at 
some distant point. You start with 
that, of course 
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The second is the cost of storing, 
selling and handling the goods—all 
the costs of handling them. Obviously 
you can’t overlook that if you want 
to make a profit on this particular 
item 

The third is competitive prices. 
This applies, of course, especially to 
unbranded merchandise and goods of 
the same kind and quality as goods 
sold by your competitors. Your prices 
must look right to your customers. 
And they judge partly by prices they 
see in other storés. Note I’m not 
saying you always need to meet com- 
petitive prices. I’m saying you need 
to take account of them 

The fourth consideration is the de- 
sirability of the goods to the cus- 


tomer—their value to him. And it 
goes without saying, that you've got 
to show him the value is there. And 
you've got to show him how to get it 
out of your product Dy proper man- 


agement 

The fifth consideration is turnover. 
Generally the fast-turning items can 
be sold at a lower margin than slow- 
turning items. The slow-turning items 
call for and get a higher margin. You 
have to make more when you sell a 
slow-turning item; you sell them so 
seldom. What is the usual turnover 
for lines of merchandise is a factor 
in setting price margins all through 
the business world 

The sixth is the extent to which 
the goods help sell others. This ap- 
plies, of course, to lines or items 
where a competitive situation may 
cause a price that scarcely covers 
the cost of handling. You may con- 
tinue to handle such items—and price 
them that way—because it helps sell 
other merchandise. But needless to 
say, you've got to know the facts 
about your business and you can’t 





World's Best & Hardest Rolls 








Manufactured by E. R. & F. Turner 
World's Largest Roll Makers 
FLOUR ROLLS—FEED ROLLS—FLAKING 
ROLLS—SOYA ROLLS—RICE ROLLS 
lf it's rolls, we have them! For any size 
mill. Diameter sizes 7", 8", 9", 10°, 12”, 
15°, 18° and 20". Lengths 12 to 42 
inches. Most sizes delivered from stock— 


blanks or journaled and corrugated 
| 9 


Special Quantity Prices 


Rite to Ross for Rolls 


Exclusive U. $. Agents for 
TURNER ROLL CHILLS 
Manufacturers of 
ROSS ROLLERATORS and 
HEAVY DUTY FLAKING MILLS 


Sub Agents: Minneapolis - 
Salt Lake - 


Kansas City 
Knoxville - Cedar Rapids 


Write, Wire or Call 


ROS Geren me seers a 
12 MA. 28th Oklahoma City 5, Okie ROLLS 








*KUSSELL’S BEST’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
ses, and secures most of its wheat 


directly from growers 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
ry, 


'Z 
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Perhaps not really a | 


any rate, it's a tiny precision 

bearing for a fine watchigg 

Skillful use of many such parts is 
daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a} factor, 
the importance of materiale are 
used in small amounts is often under- 
estimated. 

For example, take IMPROVED PANI wi 
Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 

Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. : 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 

use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 

can be sure! 
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THE Variujolece COMPANY 


742 Beard oF vrade 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto Office: 73 Simcoe St. 
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3. True. Many tests have been x é doughs it was ill more 
ANSWERS conducted which demonstrate that pr inced 
the temperatures of the doughs in f False. In the final analysis, the 
“ ‘ the baking process are sufficiently qu of the protein is of greater 
TO DO yOU KNOW?’ high to kill practically any mold importance than the quantity 
Questions on Page 22 spores which may be present in the False. The oven temperature 
dough. In other words, baked prod h 1 be raised. Baking the pies at a 
ucts are sterile as far as mold i« his temperature wili cause the 
|. False. If both doughs are prop- concerned when removed from the 1 to be baked before the filling 
erly fermented, it will be found that oven. t to boil to any extent 
the sponge doughs will produce bread 4, False. Peanut butter contains True. About 4 oz. of citric acid 
having somewhat larger volume, from 45 to 60% peanut oi! i ed for 150 Ib. of cream filling 
2. True. Sponge doughs are used 5. True. In the case of straight False. A high percentage of 
to make soda crackers, These sponges doughs, it has been found that in di itic malt will cause the dough to 
are allowed to ferment for about 18 some instances when 5% solids were become sticky and soft. It will be 
hours at 80° F. The doughs are added, the fermentation tolerance was hard to handle in the machines and 
fermented about 4 or 5 hours more, increased approximately 45 min. In greater amounts of dusting flour will 
A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SI NTY-NINE YEARS 
ii besa bi 49 | 
is Hh; i 
Bed 1 
Ta RHR Fae" 
6. 
WHEN we compute the cost of HUNTER FLOURS, 
the first figure that goes down on paper is 2.3 
bus. of the finest wheat obtainable in America's 
finest wheat district right here in our home area 
in ‘our own backyard.” 
ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 
7R._ MILLING CO 
THE HUNTER 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIE! AND YOUR BAKERY 
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be required, 
loaf 

10. True. Glycerine is used as a 
moisture retainer. The addition of 
from 2 to 5% of glycerine, based on 
the weight of the sugar, may be used 
with results. It is the general 
opinion that when more than 5% is 
used, the the cakes will 
reduced. The cost of 
glycerine is also quite high. 


resulting in a dark, 


coarse 


good 


volume of 
be somewhat 


11. False. A shorter, more tender 
product will be produced. If only 
flour is used, the products 
would be tougher due to 
the larger and the character 
of the protein which it contains 
Usually about 25 to 35% of the total 
flour used will be soft wheat flour 


bread 
somewhat 
amount 


12. False. The salt content should 
be based on the total weight of the 
formula. Usually it is figured that one 
ounce of salt should be used for each 
10 lb. of batter or dough 

13. True. Mixing on high speed is 
very apt to over develop the dough, 
making it sticky and producing a loaf 
having small volume 

14. True. By using soda bicar- 
bonate, the pH of the cakes will be 
on the alkaline side. A better crumb 
color will be produced. When baking 
powder is used in molasses cakes, the 
finished cakes will be on the acid 
side resulting in the crumb having a 
disagreeable grayish cast to it 

15. False. When beating cream at 
high speed there is a great deal of 
danger to overbeat it and turn it into 
butter. Therefore, slow or medium 
speed is recommended 

16. False. They are apt to pop up 
in the center when placed too close 
together on the pans. The popping up 
may also be due to rolling the dough 
to tightly 

17. True. A tight cover should be 
placed on the container and in a few 
days the sugar will soften and be 
ready for use 

18. True. The use of buttermilk in 
bread as a “rope” preventive is recog- 


nized. It is recommended that pow- 


dered buttermilk be used which has 
a standard acidity. When replacing 
sweet milk with buttermilk, some 


slight adjustment in fermentation 
may have to be made 
19. False. Many bakers are under 
the impression that a quart measure 
holds two lb. A quart of eggs will 
weigh about 2 Ib. 2 oz 
20. True. Salt strengthens the 
gluten in the sponge, thereby helping 
its gas-retaining property. 
BREAD is 


THE STAFF OF Lire- 


HOLIDAY PACKAGING TIPS 

The Westco Bak- 
ery Business Letter, illustrated with 
“dress up” holi- 
day packaging with simple, inexpen- 
sive materials is available to any re- 
It can be obtained free by 


October issue of 


pictures of how to 


tail baker 














writing to Westco Products, 1654 
Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 21, 
Cal. 
sé ” 
DIAMOND D 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
{ ERM 








MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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British Bakers 


Foreign Commentary...ny George &. swarbreek FTotest_ Sunday 


Flour Sales 





World Wheat Supply other near-record world crop. This 
has been estimated by the U.S. De- 


There is so much wheat in the partment of Agriculture at 7,510 mil- 
world that the asking price, under jjign bushels. Such heavy stocks are 
accepted economic law, should be ound to present a major problem. 
much lower than it is. Yet the price ‘There has been a marked improve- 
basis remains firm and European 


ment in average quality and the geo- 
graphic distribution of production 
shows better balance 

The demand for wheat contracted 
sharply in the fall and early winter 
of the 1955-56 season. It appeared 
that this situation would result in an 
easement of prices. This potential 
downward trend was checked when 
heavy frost damage was reported 
from Europe 


traders say that this is because the 
four main exporting countries are 
keeping a firm grip on their stocks 
At the start of the current season, 
the four exporting countries had a 
combined carryover of 1,730 million 
bushels, an increase of nearly 40 mil- 
lion bushels over the previous sea- 
son's carryover. This volume is rough- 
ly twice the amount of wheat the 
four suppliers can hope to export 


The situation is complicated by an- @efjersg Strengthened 


Some of the damage from frost has 
been made good by increased spring 
seedings, but the crop will be 15% 
below that of last year and the quali- 
ty is way down. At harvest time 
heavy rains depreciated a high pro- 
portion of the crop to feeding levels. 

This means that there will be a 
greater demand for imported wheat 
and this has greatly strengthened the 
hands of the four main exporting 
countries despite another upward 
curve in the carryover as at Aug. 1 
this year. The stock of wheat on 
hand at that date has been assessed 
at 1,750 million bushels, an increase 
of 20 million bushels over the pre- 
vious year 

The International Wheat Agree- 

Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. ment is no solution to the problem of 
-  Vietoria Products and Grain «| wheat surpluses. The so-called sta- 
(overseas agents) Ltd. bilizing influence of the pact is not 
tyes very apparent to the trade. The nego- 
tiators of IWA lost a golden oppor- 
tunity to come up with a plan for a 
more balanced policy in the world 
Cable Address: Parrheim wheat production field 























GRAIN « Argentine’s Plans 
The government of the Argentine 
s 
FLouR has announced the formation of the 
Feeps © National Grain Board to take over 


the work formerly handled by the 

National Institute of Grain Elevators 
This is part of the plans now being 

PARRISH & HEIMBECKER made to put Argentina back into the 
world wheat business. 

Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 


The grain trade, both domestic and 
WinRIPES — CALGARY — MONTREAL export, was strictly controlled under 


the Peron regime and this resuited 
in the country losing its place in the 
export sun. Poor prices paid to the 
farmers under government orders 
forced many acres out of production; 


Domestic & Export 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba the new government is paying better 
Saskatchewan and Alberta money and slowly lost acreage is be- 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD ing recovered. 
Ww peg, Manitoba The government announcement 














Ws. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour A deluide 



















LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


l Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL wWinnrte, 
CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICK” VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 






_ve, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 









LONDON. Bakers in the London 
concerning the formation of the grain area have protested to the South East 
board said: “It is of national interest Group of Millers, a trade body, at 
that grain trading be conducted ac- ittempts by mill representatives to 
cording to the free play of supply and sel] them flour on a Sunday 
demand, with the government fixing The Sunday activity coincided with 
minimum prices and restricting offi a major price war which developed 
cial intervention to reasonable terms early in October between the largest 


during the transition period neces milling groups in the country, The 
sary before free trading can become 


fect - bakers say they were telephoned and, 
Caewe tive in some cases, called upon by sales- 

‘ _ men on a Sunday. They were urged 
d rop Expansion to take advantage of the price slash- 


A plan to take three crops a year ing that brought prices down more 
off agricultural land in East Pakistan than 70¢ sack of 280 Ib 


has been announced by the govern At the height of the price war flour 
ment was selling at the equivalent of $13.16 
Dildar Ahmed, the food minister, sack 280 Ib. Some millers were re- 


said the new crop will be wheat ported to have taken even lower 
grown during the winter on land prices. Now the trade has returned 
which now lies fallow for two thirds to normalcy. Basic grades have been 
of the year. The idea is to utilize the selling at $13.86@14.14 with pr ‘ent 
“aus” lands forming one third of East grades quoted at $14.42@14.70. But 
Pakistan's total cultivable area for some recent business is said to have 


an additional crop every year by pro been transacted at 56¢ below these 
viding irrigation facilities figures 

The project is to start at once The flour importers have felt the 
About 20,000 tons of wheat seed are price squeeze and had to adjust their 
being distributed and the small! vil asking levels; they, too, have now 
lage farmers are now being schooled raised their prices in line with the 
in the methods required home mills 





Sy EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
9 Gap %, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


4i o 4i 4i 4i ai e 4i 
» Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Canyph”  Cables—Eastmills . MONTREAL, CANADA 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills of: Montreal —Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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MOTHER HUBBARD 


The leader in Hubbard's 


line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 








SINCE 1879 


AILLING COMPANY 
10, MINNESOTA 








Home of 


DAKOTA 
MAID 





High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Our location in the heart of 
the wheat country assures 
you of a 100% Northern 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 





' rr. ; a? 3 Emel 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. PHONE: 4-5541 


P. R. Fossen, General Mgr. 
L. M. Dorr, Sales Mgr. 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

ele, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana. 
idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & CO KasTeun Reraesen tative, 25 Boaver Street, New Yor« CIry 
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“PROFIT PROGRAM 


it very much merchandise through 

our business that doesn’t pay its 

vn way—or you'll come out with a 

; instead of a profit at the end of 

e year. 

And the last consideration is the 

t profit expected. 

“Count that day lost 

Whose low descending sun 

Finds profit shot to hell 

And business done for fun.” 

Now how many of these things 
can you know and measure exactly? 
Only one of them. The cost of the 
goods themselves. You know that ex- 
actly. 

You don’t know the cost of stor- 
ing, selling and handling the goods 
But we ought—from time to time 
to make separate studies by lines 
and by items to see if we are ade- 
quately taking account of the cost 
of handling goods in our pricing. And 
we ought to take account of chang- 
ing trends in these costs—even when 
we don’t know it by individual lines 
and items. 

Competition is good for us. It is 
part of our American way of life 
and the profit system. It keeps us 
on our toes, weeds out the inefficient 
and provides a constant pressure on 
every businessman to be more effi- 
cient in controlling expense and the 
other factors that permit him to get 
his goods into the hands of the cus- 
tomer at the lowest possible price 
and still make a profit for the op- 
erator 

So setting prices soundly can nev- 
er be the result of simply adding 
together figures in a purely mathe- 
matical calculation. We've got to 
take account of these other things. 
And it takes a great deal of discre- 
tion on the part of management to 
do the job well. 

It takes constant watchfulness of 
trends that can only come with good 
business records and with financial 
statements made—not just annually 
as many make them—but at least 
quarterly or even monthly. And it 
takes courage sometimes to be the 
leader in adjusting price margins 
when costs rise and competition may 
not have realized it, or not yet re- 
alized the effect of increased costs— 
simply because of inadequate records 
or statements made only once a year. 

Well, sound pricing—a thing that 
requires a great deal of watchful- 
ness and discretion and sometimes 
courage—is certainly an important 
factor in making a good profit. 

Control of Expenses 

Now, looking again at the profit 
and loss statement, it is easy to see 
that we may have good selling to in- 
sure a good sales figure; we may 
have sound pricing so those sales 
will result in a good gross profit; 
but if we don’t control our expenses, 
we still won’t have a satisfactory net 
profit at the foot of the statement. 
So expense control is a necessary 
and important part of making a 
profit. 

What is our biggest expense item? 
Manpower. Are we using manpower 
effectively? Are our girls trained to 
sell—trained to be courteous and 
attract customers, or are they 
grouches who drive people away? 

And so it is up and down the list 
of our expenses. We need to examine 
all—-and ask ourselves, “Am I getting 
my money's worth from this expendi- 
ture—my money’s worth in profitable 
sales? If not, how can I manage this 
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force I am buying more effectively to 
produce more sales?” 

So, a better job of selling, of pric- 
ing, of controlling expense—any or 
all of these—may provide ways to 
better profit in your business this 
year 








‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mit 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
Frank Jagrcer Mitsine Co. 

P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








ee ’ ” 
Golden Loaf That's Our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 











| Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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ABA RETAIL BRANCH SESSION 


10d from page 17) 





Waychoff Procter 


Cincinnati 


& Gamble Co., 
stated they were produced 


with all natural ingredients without 


the use of softeners or extenders. He 
felt that as good a dough can be 
made with the single phase mixing 


is can be produced with multi-stage 


mixing and that better keeping pro- 
perties will result if mixing is con- 
tinued with the richer dough until 
some dough development is obtained 
The cost of the leaner dough was 
ll¢ lb. as compared to 12%¢ for the 
dough containing more _ shortening 
The speaker emphasized that “it 


little more to make a 
top-notch dough 
B. R. Kramer 

Waychoff in the 
clared that these doughs would lend 
themselves very well to freezing and 
retarding. In merchandising the cof- 
f he was of the opinion 


fee cake iten 
that it would not be out of line to 


costs but very 


who assisted Mr 
presentation, de- 


sell them at the rate of 4¢ oz., plus 
the cost of the package. Fried items, 
he said, are products seldom made 
by consume! because they don't 


want to smoke up the kitchen; he 


cautioned that they are only as good 


as the care that is taken in frying 
and finishing them. The items dis- 
played were fried in the customary 
manner, split and the filling added 
Corn syrup was added to enhance 
the shine of the fruit used in the 
topping and fillings 
Selling Mistakes a Fault 

“One of the retailer’s biggest faults 
is selling his mistakes,” according to 
Walter Schuchardt, Lake Forest 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis, president of 


the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. If the product isn't right, 
don’t sell it, was his advice. Mr. 
Schuchardt stated that people are 
buying better things today than ever 
before and bakers who are passing 
out of the picture are those who are 
attempting to sell the same type of 
products as they did a decade ago. 
He invited all retailers to attend the 
ARBA convention in New Orleans 
next March to learn how they can 
best tie-in with National Retail Bak- 
ers Week to be held April 29-May 
4, 1957. 

The closing speaker, Barney 
Schmitzer, ARBA display and mer- 
chandising advisor, said that a num- 
ber of items have been selected to 
be featured during the week and will 
be made at the New Orleans meeting. 
Those attending will have an oppor- 
tunity to sample them. The items to 
be featured are ribbon chiffon cake, 
honey nut coffee cake, assorted din- 
ner rolls, oven fresh muffins, variety 
breads, fresh baked pies, assorted 
cookies and breakfast rolls. 

It was suggested that bakers hold 
open house and show their customers 
how these items are made; they will 
be featured over the radio and TV 
during National Retail Bakers Week. 
A series of streamers were displayed 
showing how the retailer may tie-in 
and a free brochure will be mailed 
to every retailer in the country giv- 
ing detailed information on partici- 
pation in the event, he said. 

L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., was elected chair- 
man of the retail branch for the 1957 
convention. 





perior quality. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 


in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oa. 















HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 


og p¥OTAN, 
ANWAZAN 
(imi) 


flavor characteristics 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 











Gsanco Fieurs 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation, 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








r Centennial MILLS, Inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATILE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS * DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,300 000 
Bushels 


County end 
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GOLD OROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 





CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS orminal 


Storage 
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NEW SPOKANE MILi... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST“MODERN 
te ee 


Y 








MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RIiTZVILLE PORTLAND 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Eatablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 046 AMSTERDAM OC 








Cable Reference: 
Addrens: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Witburg” Ameterdam 

COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exehange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








COPENHAGEN Kat, 1841 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS PRODUCTS 
Seles Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulsetetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Kiverside, Hentley's 
Wieger'a Blitz (1008 & 1929) 
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Some should be shifted to less inten- 
sive use such as farm crops to graz- 
ing or timber, 


A better balance on the side of 
human resources will result from a 
shift of some farm people to other 
lines of activity where their pro- 
ductivity and earning opportunities 
are better. Let us emphasize that 
this is not a case of “plowing un- 
der” farmers or of driving them off 
the land, but one of attracting them 
by better opportunities elsewhere. 


Will the soil bank program produce 
the needed adjustment? As you all 


know, the acreage reserve part of the 


soil bank aims to reduce the amount 


of land devoted to basic crops under 


allotments while the conservation re- 
serve seeks to shift other acres used 
for crop production to grass, timber, 
or water conservation purposes. Pay- 
ments to farmers under the program 
are intended to replace the net in- 
comes which could be expected if 
these lands were cropped 

The test of this pudding will come 
in the eating. It is a dual-purpose 
program. One to adjust production, 
the other to improve farm incomes 
If current income effects of the pro 
gram are stressed, the production ad- 
justment effects are likely to be neg- 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FPERBDINGSTUFFS, ETC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
19-26 Billiter Mt, LONDON, B, C, 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Ruredam,” Rotterdam 


sa, 


N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatsechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 





ted. Are we asking this program to 
the impossible—to serve two mas- 


Palliative, Not a Cure 
(he existence of a real farm in- 
ne problem makes it easy for many 
ussume that if this program adds 
farm income it will serve its ob- 
ctive. They fail to realize that the 
neome effects are merely palliative, 
hile the adjustment objectives are 
ne remedial. To the extent attention 
concentrated on payments rather 
han on production adjustments, the 
rogram will fall short of contribut- 

ng to any real solution. 
Unfortunately, there are a number 
if disquieting indications of a strong 
tendency to view the program as one 
if siphoning money from the Treas- 
ury into farmers’ pockets. An early 
administrative ruling indicating an 
intent to use the program in 1956 for 
production adjustment and not as 
crop insurance met with such political 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing | 
Highest Class Milis and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














LD Semmes 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


5 Board of Trade Bidg. 


85 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 




















FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Batablished 1013 
O8L0, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 


ANTH, JOHANSEN & CO. 


Batablished 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROOK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Mranch: 28, Donegall Street, Belfast 


London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: © Donreacn 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN FILLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 




















The Montgomery Company 
R. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


21 W. 10TH 8T KANSAS CITY, MO 




















VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Lid., London 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 





Gitpert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


rn 
Quality Flour for Every Need 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERD 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.5.C. bth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 
AM 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Px 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


15 Beave ‘ NEW YORK 5 





Fi Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


$20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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ind other opposition that it soon was 
modified. Payments under the acre 
reserve program are determined by 
applying a percentage of the support 
price per unit to the yield of the land 
withheld from production. The yield 
used will be the average for the area 
wr the community. However, in 1956 
for land already planted but on which 
drouth, excess rain or other causes 
had cut production decidedly, the di- 
rection was to use the appraised yield 
after the damage. This encountered 
strong opposition among some con- 
gressmen and others on the ground 
that this would not compensate the 
individual for his losses. 

This displays rather clearly some 
of the conflicts. If payment is made 
for losses resulting from natural 
causes, the amounts will add to the 
income of farmers involved but will 
“buy” no production adjustment as 
such. Moreover, if one farmer is en- 
titled to “crop insurance” of this sort 
without premium payment because he 
has sustained a loss, what about the 
producer of a nonbasic crop? Is not 
i fruit grower hit by frost or a hog 
farmer who loses a large share of his 
hogs through disease entitled to simi- 
lar compensation? Is this what the 
program is intended to do? Will this 
approach help get the results needed? 
These are serious questions which we 
should be weighing 

Opinions differ as to whether a 
man should be required to put the 
same acres into the acre reserve year 
after year or be permitted to rotate 
the land. The latter interpretation 
seems to be prevailing. Will this en- 
able the farmer to improve the pro- 
ductivity of the acres in reserve year 
by year and thus reduce the produc- 
tion adjustment effect? If so, it will 
lessen the adjustment result 


Shifting the Surplus 


There are restrictions on the use 
of reserve acres for grazing, hay or 
other purposes. However, there are 
loopholes for emergencies and it will 
be interesting to watch how success- 
ful efforts to enlarge these loopholes 
will be. Without such curbs the pro- 
gram will tend to shift the surplus 
problem to livestock 


It is well to recognize that the 
selection of land for the soil bank 
unavoidably is against most effec- 
tive production adjustment. Poorer 
land will be put into the reserves 
and for the acre reserve the pay- 
ment being based on average yields 
rather than on those of the acres 
placed in the program, the induce- 
ment will be greater for the less ef- 
ficient producers with lower yields 
than for the best farmers. 


To get most results in terms of 
needed production adjustment for the 
ioney, there hould be greater ad- 
ministrative flexibility in application 
than contemplated by the soil bank 
program. The acre reserve program is 
intended to hold in check current pro- 


duction of basic commodities in sur- 
plus so that burdensome stocks can 
be moved. To do so. it is logical to 








CARGILL ¢", 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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hold out of use some of the most pro- should be done by an ‘entirely dif- extent a “social problem” rather than 
ductive lands temporarily. The pro- ferent program. If such a program a “farm problem.” 
gram should be free to select those does not aid adjustment, at least it The remedy needs to be adapted to 
lands which will give greatest adjust- should not, like some of our price each individual case, With appropri- 
ment in output for the money expend- supports at present levels, make ate help and guidance some may be 
ed. The conservation reserve is de- the adjustment problem more dif- able to become commercial farmers 
signed to effect a longer run adjust- ficult. to take the place of farmers who are 


ment by shifting crop land to grass, 


retiring or withdrawing. Others may 


timber or other non-crop uses. For Thi discussion has centered on the be better suited for nonfarm work 
this purpose, the appropriate selec- income problems of commercial farm- and may gain from training and 


tion is of land less well suited for; ers. A considerable 


segment of the placement help to this end. Still 
continued crop use. For some areas farm population consists 


of people others because of age, disability or 


and for some farms, entire units living on the land rather than of pro- other reasons may be helped to pro- 


rather than fields or parts of fields ducers for the market 


should go into the program. Spread are ; 
over farmers generally, the adjust- 
ment in many cases may be of such 
a nature that a more intensive use 
of the remaining acres will offset in 


considerable measure the desired ad- ‘Sed with farm problems which in 2,000,000 bus. 
justment. The implication is not that volve such programs price sup- CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
some farmers should be required to ports, the soil bank and the like. The Treasurer and Manager 


come in and others should be forced Problem they present 


to stay out. It is rather that with 


Among them duce more effectively for their own 
iny with extremely low in- CUSRHRESS GF PRES Fe) 
comes The problems they present are 


not a farm income problem in the ac- STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN co. 


cepted sense. They should not be con- 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


to a large Gt. Joseph, Me. 














sufficient flexibility in incentives the 


desired results can be attained STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Prices supports maintained at arbi- 


trary levels come into conflict with GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


the soil bank program. Supports at 
incentive levels mean that the pay- 


CHICAGO, ILL 
ments under the soil bank program = 


ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK, N.Y. 





will have to be high enough to provide 





offsetting incentives. Those who ar- 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
gue for both high price supports and | Songs. HeETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 
e soil bank program ought to rec- 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


pects of the soil bank program 1911 Baltimore Ave. 


ognize the competing forces which re- 
sult. It will limit the curative as- 





The soil bank program needs to be 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








formulated and administered in such 
a manner that it will encourage 
rather than impede the needed ad- 
justment in human resources. If it 
works in the direction of keeping 
more people on the farm than neces- 
sary, it will not serve the common 
good 


Riding Two Horses GRAIN 

This leads to the conclusion that if 
the soil bank program is going to 
solve the basic problem of price de- 
pressing surpluses, it must be used 
to buy adjustments and be freed from 
the job of adding to farmers’ incomes 
Unless this is done the prgoram will 
continue to find itself in the embar- 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








rot travels in garailetarecton” | A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


In short, if we are to supplement Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


the income of farmers derived in 
the market place with payments 
from the public treasury, this 





1311-1355 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


and Feed Mills 














The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Interstate 


GRAIN CORPORATION 











KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRend 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ Phone L. D. 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES PAEVERS 
Co-Maenegers 


Lewis W. Senford ©¢ Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


8 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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AUTOMATION TECHNIQUES IN BAKING 





0 ih can now be cut every min- 
u 1d moulded with twin-moulding 
e nent. A steady flow can be 
rn tained using automatic panners 
he moulding machine. With a 

{ eyor system, pans of moulded 
can be automatically loaded 

i in overhead pan proofer adjust- 
‘ to any prescribed pan-proofing 
t Or the dough can be loaded on 
racks, proofed in the normal man- 
! nd automatically loaded into 
t ven from a unit which unloads 


f racks shelf by shelf 

runnel-type ovens have been 
mated with ‘de-lidders’ which 
gnetically lift the lid from the 
ilman pans at the discharge end 
the oven. With the use of con- 
eyors the lids are returned to the 
yading end of the oven where they 

iy be re-used. 

‘After the bread is baked it is 
iutomatically depanned. The pans are 
returned to the moulder by the use 
if a conveyor and cooled in the pro- 

The bread is guided to a tray- 
type cooler by gravity or a conveyor. 
After the bread has traveled through 
the cooler and is ready for slicing 
and wrapping, electronics take over 
ind control the flow to wrapping ma- 
chines 

‘Today, one man can operate four 
bread wrapping machines if the bread 
is carried from the wrappers by con- 
veyors to the distribution point 
[hree machines usually are in oper- 
ition at one time with one in re- 
erve. When the paper or end labels 
need replenishing, the wrapper will 
iutomatically stop. The reserve ma- 
chine will start and electronic con- 
trols will guide the bread to the ma- 
chine 

“Several years ago a method was 
devised to help eliminate time con- 
sumed in setting sponges. I refer to 
the liquid ferment or brew method 
of making yeast-raised dough prod- 
ucts. There were several innovations 
of the method. One used 6% non-fat 
dry milk as the buffer during the 
brew fermentation period. Another 
used a chemical buffer added to the 
brew, so the ingredients of the dough 
might be used at any level. This 
method is used very successfully in 
various parts of the country today 


“Automation has gone a step fur- 
ther: A brew or broth is set and 
metered into a mixing machine with 
the other ingredients of bread dough 
and mixed vigorously for 90 seconds 
The dough is then forced by an ex- 
trusion method through a nozzle and 
deposited into pans, proofed and 
baked. Some innovations have been 
made in this method, such as de- 
positing the extruded dough pieces on 
a belt, then dusting them with starch 
and moulding them with a conven- 
tional cross grain moulder,” said Mr 
tohrbach. He concluded his explana- 
tion of bread automation and began 
to speak of cake: 


Cake Manufacture 


“The manufacture of cake today 
has been automated to the extent 
that raw ingredients are pre-scaled 
and mixed only into the form of a 
slurry. After the slurry mixing pro- 
cess, they are pumped into a holding 
tank which is merely a reserve to 
make certain that enough batter is 
available to be pumped through the 
mixing head of the machine. 

“The machine contains several 
plates with serrations and teeth. In 
the process of forcing the slurry 
through this mixing head, air is 
metered into the batter, producing a 
highly emulsified mix. The time fac- 
tor of mixing is governed by tem- 
perature and specific gravity of the 
slurry and finished batter. Any type 
formula may be used in this process 
if it does not contain fruit or nuts 
and can be used successfully to the 
extent that a continuous flow of bat- 
ter is always available at the deposi- 
tor. The end result of these cakes is 
usually a fine grain and normal vol- 
ume obtained using reduced scaling 
weight 

Cake Batter 

“After the cake batter is deposited 
in the pans, conveyors carry the pans 
to the oven and are loaded into it 
automatically. After baking, the pans 
containing the cakes are conveyed 
away from the oven. The cakes are 
manually depanned onto an overhead 
conveyor for cooling. The discharge 
end of the conveyor is located in the 
finishing department where, after 
proper finishing, the cakes are con- 













kind of 
BEAR flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


To excel in any field is not a matter of 


inspiration behind 





chance—it depends on determination to 
produce the best. There is plenty of that 


POLAR 
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FLORIDA OFFICERS iNSTALLED—New officers and members of the board 


of directors of 


the South Florida Bakers Assn. were recently 


installed in 


Miami. Standing from left to right are Claude Kinder, Standard Brands, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer; William Weiss, Papier’s Bakery, retail vice president; 
Russell Knepp, Lady Fair Bakery, president, and Harry August, August Bros. 
Bakery, wholesale vice president. Seated from left to right are Dan Leviton, 
Pan-Am Foods, allied director; Russell Gaydos, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., allied 
director; Anthony Wise, Joseph’s Bakery, director; Herman Weiss, Papier’s 


Bakery, director 


and George Kelley, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., allied director. 


Directors, but not pictured, are Jodean P, Cash, Fuchs Baking Co.; Robert 
Burr, American Bakeries; Bert Frields, Royal Bakery, and Tommie Green, 


Dixie Darling Bakery. William 


Price, Armour & Co., Miami, and Joseph 


Epstein, Shafton & Co., Miami, were named co-chairmen of the allied member- 


ship committee. 





veyed to the wrapping or boxing ma 
chines and again conveyed to the 
point of distribution,” said Mr. Rohr- 
bach. He moved on to explain the 
final phase ff automation, sweet 
goods 

“Through the years methods have 


been devised t oods 


production so 


1utomate sweet zg 
that less hand work is 


involved. Makeup tables were devised 
to eliminate some of the hand work 
experienced 20 years ago. Very re- 
cently a machine was manufactured 
whereby the finished mixed dough 
need only be deposited into a hopper 
attached to the top of this new ma- 
chine. It then goes through a positive 


pressure head which forces the dough 
through an extrusion nozzle. These 
nozzles are of varying sizes, depend- 
ing upon the of merchandise 
manufactured. This method produces 
a continuous sheet of dough which 
then goes through the normal make- 
up operation such as oiling, filling ap- 
plication, and curling, if so de 
is flexible to the ex- 
ikes 
raisin bread can 
successfully. At least one 
a production of zwie- 
on this type of machine 


type 


ired 

“This machine 
tent that cinnamon rolls, coffee c 
of all 


be made 


varieties and 


baker has quits 

back 
Danish Pastry 

A type of Danish pastry can 

be made through this extrusion meth- 

od without the rolling-in process nor- 


ilso 


mally used. This is accomplished by 
mixing a normal dough to the clean- 
up stage and adding high melting- 
point, flake-type shortening and mix- 
ing only one minute. This dough is 
then given its normal floor time and 


extruded in the normal manner. The 
flakes of hard fat melt during the 
baking ind produce 
which is characteristic of a 


1 crumb 
Danish 


process 


pr duc t 





| Y ou can make better bread with 

SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Glour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








= 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAI 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











“IT have seen this machine produce 
over 30,000 cinnamon hour 
and, in several instances, 3,000 coffee 
cakes an hour. This, of 
accomplished with the aid of 
veyors whereby the pans used were 
conveyed to this machine, then filled 
with dough manually 
placed on racks for proofing. Afte 
baking the rolls or coffee cakes were 
depanned to a conveyor for cooling 
The pans were returned to the make- 
up unit by a conveyor. An icing unit 
is inserted in the conveyor line at 
the discharge end of the sweet goods 
cooling unit. After icing they are 
conveyed to the wrapping machine 
and on to the distribution point,”’ con- 
cluded Mr. Rohrbach 


rolls an 


course, Was 


con- 


pieces and 


MILLER 


USDA Helping With 
Pistachio Nut Supply 

WASHINGTON 
known best 
bake 


Pistachio nuts, 
for use in ice cream and 


soods, are one of the few 

crops always on the shortage list 

The world’s estimated annual crop of 

15 million pounds is far below de- 

mand, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports 

Research by USDA horticulturists 


has helped to improve pistachio nuts 
and increase their production here and 
abroad. A small 


quantity is grown 
commercially in California, but it 
will be at least 10 years before yearly 
world output reaches 30 million 
pounds, the researchers say. A pis 
tachio grower who establishes a good 


stand of trees cannot expect even a 
light crop until the ninth year. Be 


ginning with the 13th year, good crops 
are usual every other year. The 
grower can then expect returns on 


his investment for a long time to 
come because orchards in the Middle 
East are bearing well after 800 years 


ene, S THE STAFF OF ve 


BUYS HOSSICK BAKERY 

ELKHART, IND The Alfred 
Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio 
has bought the Hossick Bakery, 600 
614 Harrison, from Chester C. Lickey 
and is operating the business as the 
Nickles Bakery of Indiana, In 
Ernest Nickles will be president of 
both corporations, with M. J. MeNab 
as executive vice president. W. R 
Nusbaum continues as general man 
ager at Elkhart and V. C. Ort as 
production superintendent. Mr. Nus 
baum has been with the company for 
40 years, and Mr. Ort 33 years. “We 
expect to employ over 100 persons 
in the Elkhart plant soon and we are 
looking forward to a large expansion 
program,” stated Ernest Nickles. Mi 
Lickey is retiring from active busi 
ness and said he has no immediate 
plans for the future 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY +» W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 








A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL 
RESORT VY 


4 \ i 
The Arizona Biltmore, 4 
in the Phoenix 4) & 
sunshine, is one of < “\ i‘ 
world’s loveliest 
resort hotels. 1400 
fascinating acres of lawns ' 


gardens, desert and mountains 


Golf—own, private, uncrowded, 
18-hole, championship course 
at your door as everything else 


for your enjoyment 

5O cabanas around colorful 
gay pool area Bungalows — 
garden suites—same quick 
service as main hotel, Day-long 
activines for children, 

Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel cheater, 


Write for 
Pu torial 


Folder 


F ARIZONA 


A BIUMORE 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 


Box C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








Suy and Sell Through WANT ADS 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 











CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 








) 
. WESTERN CANADA’ IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour Baa m 


\\\ 

















Mills Limca 2 s Rana G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 
Se Gaiden wer wee tae UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 






“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 














€ mr a 2 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
‘aS 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


a rs 
ba — 
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Lower Cereal 
Products Use 
Seen for Year 


WASHINGT N—Civilian per capi 
t nsu if cereal food prod 
1956 wil ittle 
ear, the A iltural 
M ce of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture forecasts. In 
- {f these products 
nds (gra quiva 
Re ; f bread ther 
al product through the sum- 
i little higher than a 
i il i those of wheat flour 
i lian consumptior ol 
I 1 | ducts through the end 
I 957 W I ye to the 1955 rate 
pe ETS AMS predicts. Retail 
price f ti e foods next ear are 
xpected ft erage a little higher 
na it ecause ft ti likely 
t in proce ! ind 
Che ra ps this year total a 
tthe I than in 1955, according 
Oct tions. The wheat and 
each up but not 
t IT t the decline r bar 
t ind rice. Carry-over 
I 1956 were the largest on 
es of gra n the 
t t ear W be much 
e t e to meet tne esti 
‘ food and food 
ed i er exp n pros- 
| y5E i 
Sup} vheat will be heavy in 
Jot ( Kceed last year record 
1,97: bushels by The 
1956 « t ited at 976 illion 
he } greater than that of 
1st 
] ut f wheat in the cu 
rent marketl year may it iotice- 
b i er ft n in 1955-56. If gov- 
nt pro ims materialize as 
planned, exports of wheat 1956-57 
A ! le exceed those of the 
ceding enough so that the 
ur er next July 1 will be some- 
it er than on the same date 
Accord t indications in Octo 
er ipply of corn for grain 
ore ti 11 billion bushels will 
ivailabl r distribution in the 
1956-57 1 1 year This about 
ite in the 1955-56 supply 
ind | n e than adequate to meet 
prospective domestic and export 
ed \ the carry-over 
ext Oct likely exceed the 
d cart er of this year 
Corn About Same 
( nsumption of corn in food 
1957 probably wi be no 
er tl the rate indicated for 
t ta lomestic use of corn 
products has been compara- 
the past three years 
t 4 million bushel 
Pe capit nnual use has trend- 
ed downy luring the past 50 
yeal tr irrent rate of about 
1 I juivalent) a person is 
about rn irth lower tha! it the 
e of W War II and tenth 
we t} t was five year igo. In 
t e has been decline 
ta consumpti of corn 
} rits and cor igar 
On the f nd, it has re 1ined 
the é rn starct ind in- 
é yrup and epared 
Both | ind oats w be in 
alle : his marketir year 
than in 19 6 because of the small- 
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er crops in 1956. However, supplies 
will be adequate for anticipated to- 
tal needs. Domestic food use of these 
grains represents a very small part 
of total use 


Manitoba Camuditie 


To Study Market 


WINNIPEG-—The Manitoba Cham- 
ber of Commerce in annual conven- 
tion here Nov. 1 approved in a reso- 


committee to 
market- 


lution to establish a 
study Canada’s whole grain 


ing practices. This will include the 
Canadian Wheat Board's methods of 
selling and pricing. The committee 
will also determine the percentage of 
wheat sold domestically and study 
the effects of a two-price system 
with the domestic price at a higher 
level than the export price. It was 
pointed out in the resolution that 
western farmers feel “they have not 


fully shared in the general prosperity 
of the Canadian economy.’ 


——QREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


Grain and Marketing 
Course Again Offered 
By Exchange Institute 


CHICAGO — The Grain Exchange 
Institute will again offer the course 
grain and its marketing. This is a 


lecture course of 20 weekly 


of two hours each 


sessions 


It will start Nov. 15 and continue 
on succeeding Thursdays with the 
choice of attending classes at 3 or 6 
p.m. It will be conducted in room 
438, Board of Trade building 

The classes will be conducted by 
John W. Dickson, Jr., a member of 
the Board of Trade. Mr. Dickson 
studied commerce at Loyola and 
Northwestern universities and spent 


six years in the grain department of 
General Mills, Inc. He has since been 
associated with his father in mer- 
chandising grain and is now a part- 
ner in the John W. Dickson Co 
More than 2,800 students have at- 
tended the institute classes since they 
were established in 1937. Included in 
the alumni group are bankers, ac- 
countants, elevator operators, com- 
mission merchants, millers traffic 


managers, feed brokers and manufac- 
turers and others 

Subjects to be covered in the course 
include fundamentals of 
ing, handling, marketing and trans- 
portation; exchange procedures; ex- 
porting; milling and processing; grad 
ing; purchasing; futures trading; 
hedging; spreading; market news and 
crop reporting; speculation 
determining factors 

Guest lecturers will include: Dallas 
Western and J. W. Stenner, Quaker 
Oats Co.: Robert C. Liebenow, Roy 


grain g2row- 


and price 


Holmes, Ernest Heerlein and J. S 
Chartrand, Chicago Board of Trade; 
John E. Brennan, John E. Brennan & 


Co.; J. J. Shanley joard of Trade 
Clearing Corp.; C. M. Galvin, Francis 
I. du Pont & Co.; Percy Brautigan, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Richard M. Withrow, Lamson 
Bros.; Hall Layman, Northern Trust 
Co.; I. W. Brunk, meteorologist in 
charge, U.S. Weather Bureau, Chica- 
go; J. S. Schonberg, Uhlmann Grain 
Co.; Earnest Scott and Dr. James 
Evans, American Maize Co and 
James P. Reichmann, Institute presi- 
dent 

The Grain Exchange Institute is 


sponsored by the Chicago A 
of Commodity Com: 


sociation 


nission Mer- 
chants. Institute officers in addition 
to Mr. Reichmann are E. A. Boerner 


vice president; Thomas E 
retary-treasurer; John E 
and Richard M. Withrow 


Hosty, sec- 
Brennan 
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CHAMPION WHEAT 


GROWERS—tThe growers of the best wheat in 
Nebraska in 1956 are shown at the Nebraska Wheat Show in Alliance. At 
left are Mr. and Mrs, Rolland Roberts, Bayard, whose grain sample won the 
grand championship, At right are Mr. and Mrs, Ralph EF. Spearow, Sidney, 
who won the reserve championship. There were 385 entries presented for 
judging 


Nebraska Wheat Show Called 
One of Best Ever Held 


ALLIANC NEB.—The 14th an The winners will be announced at the 
nual Nehooain Wheat Show attract Nebraska Crop Improvement Days 
ed 385 entries for wheat judging in banquet to be held at the College of 
what many visitors called one of the Agriculture campus, Lincoln, Jan, 28 
best shows ever held The principal speaker was Marvin 

Grand champion exhibitor was Rol L. McLain, assistant secretary of ag 
land Roberts, Bayard, with a sample iculture, who said soil bank agree 
of Cheyenne wheat which had a test ents had reached the 10 million acre 


weight of 66.1. His achievement 04l. He predicted production would 


capped his 1955 entry which earned be reduced 200 million bushels in 
him the reserve championship. Run 1957. He complimented Nebraskans 
ner-up this year was Ralph I on their efforts to promote and find 
Spearow, Sidney, with a 653 pound "ew markets for premium wheat 
sample of Cheyenne wheat Special guests at the show wer 
The judges commented: “The top even Italian wheat and milling ex 
winners are as good or better than perts who considered the quality of 
last year.’ Their opinion refers to wheat excellent 
show factors—color, texture, purity rhe queen of the show was pre tty 
freedom from inert material, sound blonde Marilyn Serbousek, 16, Hay 
ness of kernels, insect damage, and Springs, selected from a fleld of 19 
general condition, For usefulness as contestants. Joining her as wheat 
grain the wheat entries were judged princesses were setty Jean Madden 
generally excellent 16 Potter and Shirley Walker, 20 
Fichteen Nebraska wheat sample a More than 600 people at 
ended the coronation. Sponsors of 
were selected for judging for milling the show were Alliance Chamber of 
and baking aay er are a Commerce, Nebraska Grain Improve 
top five imples in each region ane ‘ / ( ahi 7 - vs 
“ three top sweepstakes winners ailing ARG CHAMD 


Nebraska 


Extension Service 


Agricultural 


and Nebraska 


Crop Improvement Assn 
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Walter Thune, Retired 
Pillsbury Official, 
Dies at 62 


FORT MYERS, FLA Walter H 
Thune, former general credit manag 
er of Pillsbury Mill Ir died re 
cently at his home here. He was 62 

Mr. Thune retired voluntarily in 
1955. A native of Valparaiso, Ind., he 
joined Pillsbury in 1918 and served 
for 16 years in the Buffalo office. He 


leaves a widow and a son who resicé 


in New York 


enean is ‘© @YAr? , 


W. F. “se Father 
Of A. W. Koss, Dies 


CHICAGO—W Ko 





SHOW ROVALTY—The 1956 Nebras- 
ka Wheat Show queen and two prin 


cesses held court after their selection BO, died 


from a field of 19 contestants. Left to Oct. 25. Funeral service vere held at 
right are Princess Shirley Walker, Chicago Oct. 29. Mr. Koss is survived 
Sidney; Queen Marilyn Serbousek, by his widow and one son, Alfred W 
Hay Springs, and Princess Betty Jean Koss, vice president, American Bat) 

Madden, Potter. eries Co., Chicago 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise sp 
the principal manufacturing centers and s 
centers. They represent average wholesale 


high or low extremes at which occasional 


srket reviews are for flour packed 
ed. Mill list prices are quoted in 
prices in the larger distributing 
vels and do not take into account 


lividual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

family short patent, in cot- 
enriched $6.35@6.45; bakers’ 
hort patent, in papers, $5.60@5.65; 
tandard $5.50@5.55. 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
demand for bakery flour reflected in 


winter 
ton 


a 10¢ inerease over the previous 
week. Family flour was unchanged. 
(juotations delivered Oklahoma 
points, Nov, 3: Carlots, family short 


patent $6.90@7,10; standard patent 
§6.2076.40; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6@6,10; 95% standard $5.90 
16; straight grade $5.85@5.95. Truck 
lots higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: There was some business 
reported in flour sales in the central 
tates during the week ending Nov. 3, 
but, generally speaking, flour business 
on the slow side, Totai sales were 
estimated at around 75% of five-day 
milling eapacity, 

[tf was thought that most buyers 
did not want their inventories to be 
in too large a volume by the year's 
end. This cut into sales considerably. 
Prices remained relatively high and 
were reluctant to enter the 
market at these figures. 

There was a price increase of 10¢ 
ack during the period on family 
flour, But not many new sales re- 
sulted, and directions were only fair. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slow, 
although somewhat up from the pre- 
vious week, Most sales were of speci- 
ilty flours and cracker types, 

(Juotations Nov, 3: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.10@6.40, standard $6@6.30, 
clear $5,70@6.10; hard winter short 
§5.9006.15, 95% patent $5.80@6.05, 
clear $5.57@5.85, family flour $7.60; 


we 


buyers 


oft winter high ratio $7,20@7.69, 
soft winter short $6,99@7.09, stand- 
ard $6.24@6.35, clear $%5.22@6.05, 


cookie and eracker flour, in papers 
$5.75 @5.85, 

St. Louis: Local mills report a 
moderate amount of sales were made 
last week. Inquiry showed some im- 
provement with some users adding to 
backlogs. But, as a rule, many in the 
trade still resist mill prices. Spring 
wheat flour continued in slow de- 
Some mills were reported to 
be pushing a little harder for new 
business, Shipping directions were 


mand 


pretty good. Clears and low grades 
were fair. Package goods continued 
to show improvement. 


Quotations Nov, 2, in 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family flour top patent $6.55, 
top hard $7.10, ordinary $6.20, 100- 
lb. papers; bakers cake flour $7.55, 
pastry $5.60, soft straights $6.05, 
clears $5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.15, standard patent $6, clears 
$5.35; spring wheat short patent 
$6.60, standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a mild buying 
flurry in spring wheat flour last week 
based on the war in Egypt. The grain 
market boomed with news of the out- 
break but lost steam after President 
Eisenhower said the U.S. wouldn't 
become involved. Unless something 
unforeseen happens, domestic issues 


will probably rule the market from 
now on. 

Coverage on last week's 
move was spotty. Some consumers 
booked for the full 120 days, while 
others bought only for 30 to 60 days 
Some consumers held back. Spring 
wheat flour moved up 3¢ during the 
week. 

Kansas wheat flour gained 5¢ 
Sales turned nominal after the pr 
ceding week's go-around, when mills 
shaded prices, Clear flours were un 
changed. 

Cake flour climbed 15¢ and pastry 
flour rose 5¢. The soft wheat market 
is strong, and indications are 
further strengthening. One spoke 
man predicted that when the last of 
the government’s supply is cleaned 
up from eastern ports and consume: 
have to turn to the midwest for their 
supplies there will be a fight to 
soft wheat. 


buying 


for a 


get 


The supply of local, good quality 
soft wheat from New York and 
Pennsylvania-grown grain is rapidly 
being depleted. There was a good 


harvest in the area, but weather con 
ditions caused uncertain baking qual 
ities. When Buffalo mills have t 
supplement local supplies with mid 
west grain it will put a further strain 
on supplies and strong markets will 
prevail until the new crop comes in 
Local bakeries retail 
is holding up fairly well 
Export activity was above a 
ago and the outlook is 
ever, 


sales volume 
week 
good How 
the picture is clouded because 
the Egyptian war could 
even greater shortage of ship bot 
toms than there is now. The export 
trade is also faced with a threatened 


create an 


jour output was above a week 
and above a year Three 
put in a full 7-day week, one 
rked 6 days, one 5% days and the 
iining mill 5 days 

Quotations Nov. 3: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.25@7.40; 

ring short $6.70@6.85, spring stan- 

rd $6.65@6.75, spring straight 
$6.60, spring first clear $6.31@6.49, 
hard winter short $6.73@6.81, hard 

nter standard $6.61@6.63, hard 
vinter first clear $6.31, soft winter 
hort patent $8.34@8.47, soft winter 
tandard $7.56@7.64, soft winter 
traight $6.29@6.40, soft winter first 
lear $5.44@5.55. 

New York: 
nounced price increases in 
hard winters and soft wheat flours 
encouraged only minor interest in 
buying activity at the close of 
tine week 

Although the market showed some 
over the Eastern situation, 
it was not a factor in flour purchas- 
Most buyers were reported hold- 
fair to good balances and are 
ipparently leaning on these balances, 


ago 


Protection against an- 


springs, 


a rou- 


concern 


ing 


Ing 


inticipating lower price levels. The 
movement of prices above support 
levels is another factor, with many 


observers viewing this as an unreal- 
price picture, contending that 
prices should not move above the sup- 
port level 

The pattern of hand-to-mouth fill- 
n buying persists in rye flour pur- 
despite an awaited flurry 
based on reports that many are run- 
ning low on balances. 

With the exception of family and 
semolina, directions on bakery flours 
were reported as slow to fair. 


istic 


chases 











dock strike at New York Quotations Nov. 2: Spring short 
WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 
Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1956-57 
Through Oct. 26, 1956 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing ——-U S$ Australia —Canada Totals—— Combined 
countries— Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi. 

Eee of on 
Belgium 103.4 6.5 ! 8.8 66 112.2 1§.2 127.4 
Bolivia ..... ad : iin 
WEE peccsicces ‘ > , ‘ 
Costa Rica 1.9 12.8 6.9 1.9 19.7 21.6 
Cuba Sa é 22.7 48.4 oe 2.8 22.7 51.2 73.9 
Denmark .... 40.8 oe 3.3 48.1 . *48.1 
Dom. Republic a 4.8 2.6 4 7.4 7.8 
Ecuador ...... 5 6.0 6.5 6.5 
ee eee , ne ci 
El Salvador 6.1 1.4 7.5 7.5 
Germany 232.7 61.6 152.0 473.0 4473.0 
Greece Sows . 146.8 115.8 115.8 
Guatemala. 4.6 6.4 8 1.2 5.4 7.6 13.0 
Haiti cen eaes a 12.2 2.4 14.8 14.8 
Honduras ... 5 3 ' 5 4 9 
leeland§ ... I 2 ! 2 3 
India . 47 195.3 200.0 200.0 
indonesia 24.) 24.1 24.1 
Ireland . 19.0 19.0 19.0 
Israel os 40.8 97 50.5 50.5 
Italy ‘ ; sant 
Japan 44.0 44.0 44.0 
Korea bales ‘ , ge 
Lebanon 5.6 sh 5% 
Liberia 3 ! 4 4 
Mexico sent 
Netherlands 162.1 40.6 50.7 1.5 212.8 42.3 255.1 
Nicaragua 1.9 1.0 39 3.9 
Norway .. 6 9.7 86.6 87.2 9.7 %9 
Panama ; 4.0 1.0 5.0 5.0 
Peru Jeekeees 3 3 3 
Philippines ‘ 25.0 ? 22.1 48.8 48.8 
Portugal : 6.7 7.6 3.1 3 1.5 9.8 9.4 19.2 
Seudi Arabia 5 6.2 5 6.2 6.7 
Spain ai ee 
Switzerland 644 644 84.4 
South Africae 
Vatican City 
Venewela 2.3 49.7 ° 28.1 2.3 17.8 80.1 
Yugoslavia A 

Totals 141 ! 251.6 260.0 26.4 465.3 79.5 1,497.1 357.5 1,854.4 


*includes sales of 4,000 metric tons of flow 
corded by Sweden 


r te 


¢includes sales of 26,700 metr 


» Denmark by Sweden which is the only sale re 


tons to Germany by France. **Less than .100 


patent $6.74@6.84, standard patent 
$6.6406.74, high gluten $7.29@7.39, 
clears $6.25@6.50; hard winter short 
patent $656@6.67, straights $6.36@ 
6.49; Pacific soft wheat flours $6.414 


6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.80@6.30, high ratio $6.80@8.15: 
family $7.65 .. 


Boston: A sharp rise in hard wheat 
flours featured the local flour mar- 
ket last week values soared 12¢ 
before reacting in the final session to 
7¢ net higher for the week 
Springs jogged around in a narrow 
range opening the week slightly eas- 
ier and then joining in the general 
upswing to finish 2 to 5¢ net higher, 


as 


close 


one cent under the extreme rise for 
the week. Soft wheat flours were 
buoyant with most grades showing 


sharp advances ranging from 10 
15¢ 

Trading activity on the rise dipped 
perceptibly. As the upward advance 
gained momentum buying interest 
appeared to sag in a like manner. As 
most houses reported adequate in- 
ventories the advance curbed buying 
interest beyond the usual entry into 
the market for small lots for nearby 
or immediate requirements. Upper- 
most in the minds of most local oper- 
ators is a conviction that the current 


to 


price strata is only temporary and 
that it will take sizable price dips 
to promote any buying interest on a 
volume basis 

Quotations Nov. 3: Spring short 
patents, $6.77@6.87; standards, $6.67 
@6.77: high gluten $7.32@7.42; first 
clears $6.27@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.62@6.75; straights $6.42 
76.55: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.43 
@6.89; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.82@6.32: soft wheat high ratio 


$6.82 @8.22; family $7.67 
Philadelphia: Firming 
induced by the Middle East crisis put 
the local flour market on a steadier 
footing last week, but the develop- 
ment failed to inspire any buying 
rush among bakers and jobbers in 
the area. Dealings continued to be 
dominated by the same dullness 
which has been their principal char- 
acteristic for the greater part of the 
time in recent months. Mill repre- 
sentatives attributed the extended 
lethargy to a growing cautiousness 
among their customers, many of 
whom enjoy good supply positions as 
a result of some recent acquisitions 
which gave them coverage in hard 
winter bakery flours for three months 
or longer 
The fact 
offerings at 
abroad made 
The sudden 


tendencies 


that some mills withdrew 
the start of the trouble 
for a bit of confusion. 
resumption of offers 
after it was noted that no serious 
change had taken place in futures 
markets left buyers undecided. Those 
who made full appraisals of the over- 
all picture found some encourage- 
ment in the reduction of pressure 
after rain fell in the west and south- 
west. Meanwhile, consumption of 
flour has not expanded. Retail sales 
have dragged of unseason 
ably warm weather and a record 
number of rainy days 
Quotations, 100 Ib 
basis, Nov. 2: 


because 


cotton sack 


Spring high gluten 
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» 7.40 rt patent $6.70@6.80, 

tandard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
6.60 lard winter short patent 

$6.35 76.4 indard $6.25@6.35: 
ft winter earby $5.35@5.45 


Pittsburgh: Sharp advancs n the 
price of flour caused no large buy- 
tnougn price protection was 
Kal patents sold very 
little spring patent 
I f the tri-state territory. 
Buyer wi bought at price given 
K a hard Kansas patents 
re fortu te to have taken ad- 
intage rf fferings at that time 
Wholesale d retail baker and 
flour jobbe well covered in both 
pri nd ft and hard Kansas at 
the present So they express no 
inxiety er steadily advancing flour 
prices duri the last week. Clears 
re iin out of the market. Mills had 
A il the last week. Some fam- 
ily flour wa ld when a price ad- 
( f LO¢ was announced and 
protectio1 A iven. Some family 
fl old ntract with 120 day 
é ti Directions in ali pat- 
ent ver 1 to very good, all of 
ek 
(Juotat Nov. 2: Hard Kansas 
1 patent $6.27@6.48, medium 
t 36.3 06.93, short patent $6.37 
06.63; spri vheat standard patent 
$6.47 @6.4 lium patent $6.52@ 
6.71 hort patent $6.57@6.75; clears 
$6.16 7 6.61 high gluten $7.12@7.26; 
idvertised f ly patents $7.25@ 
7.65 inadvertised family patents 
$6.9 7.21 pastry and cake flours 
$5.94 @8.07 
South 
New Orleans: Interest ! flour 
it i low ebb during 
the weel th resultant small sales 
Wit t engthening in prices 
buye! re losing the inclination to 
ike pul é Very moderate 
imount - d winters were sold, 
pl I the trade, for nearby 
ind current requirements. Northern 
pri vert lightly more active, 
th me ll amount being 
ooked f l lay shipment. These 
nts in no way represented buy- 
juirement for that period, 
t ipparently were un- 
ittractive th cracker and cookie 
bake! ince they are seemingly satis- 
fied t thd from previous con- 
tract Cake flour business was in a 
ir condition of quiet with little 
nterest exhibited for other than 
irby requirements 
Far f business was also very 
quiet, wit bbers apparently more 
inxious t vork down stocks and to 
vithdraw nst bookings. Shipping 
direction ntinue steady but the 
inticipated crease in volume has 
not vet te ilized. Stocks on hand 
ire beginning to show some reduc- 
{ but till fairly heavy 
Export fi business was more 
ctive vit nall scattered sales to 
pe ind the Latin Americas, Hol- 
land. Norwa ind Vietnar ill in- 
q ! sizable amount 
Ne Or quotations, packed in 
0 I tiwall papers: Hard winter 
ixery I t patent $5.95 @6 10, 
t lard $5.8 5.95, first clear $5.30 
5 pl wheat bakery short 
patent 6.75, standard $6.35@ 
6.55 first lear $5.85@6.15, high 
$6 9 7.05; soft wheat short 
tent 3). 6.25 straight $550@ 
BO, f $4.90@5.35, high ra- 
ike $6.45@6.80; Pacific Coast 
k $6.65@6.95, pastry $6.10@6.25 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle r flour market was 
rather quiet, but grind held up well, 


expressing 


surprise 
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at the size of bookings the past 30 


days. A fair amount of export busi- 
ness is on the books, more than in 
two or three years. It is healthy 


business that is pretty well distrib- 
uted, some to the Orient, some to 
Central and South American destina- 
tions, and some to the West Indies. 
Millers expect the export market to 
hold up pretty well during coming 
months. Prices were mostly un- 
changed, and did not reflect the vio- 
lent wheat price movements during 
the week which resulted from the 
war news overeas. Family patent 
$7.90, Bluestem $6.72, bakery $6.69, 
pastry $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has called for 
tenders for 890 long tons of flour for 
December shipment. Mills continue 
busy, demand is steady. Quotations 
Nov. 2: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada: $5.80@6.10 in 100’s cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100's papers, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used, 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
has eased somewhat in the domestic 
market, and export interest is negli- 


gible. Quotations Nov. 2: $4.80, 100 
Ib., f.0.b. Montreal-Halifax in export 
cottons. Offerings of winter wheat 
have been somewhat easier, with 
some interest. Prices remain steady 
at around $1.85@1.87 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point 

Winnipeg: Trade in flour is mod- 
erate and holding at about the same 
level of the past several weeks 


Western mills operated close to Cca- 
pacity on a five-day week in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan but were 
down to roughly three days in Alber- 
ta. Smaller flour export cleurances 
out of Canadian Pacific Coast ports 
are responsible for the cut-back in 
the foothills province. Prices remain 
steady. Export flour clearances for 
the week ended Nov. 1 amounted to 
351,000 sacks compared with 230,000 
the previous week. Shipments to In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement desti- 
nations included in the totals were 
128,000 and 55,000 sacks respectively 


Quotations, Nov. 3: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 


boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6; sec- 
ohd patents, cottons $5.45@5.75; 
ond patents to bakers, paper 
$5@5.15. All prices cash carlots 

Vancouver: Canadian mills export- 
ing flour to the Far East are main- 
taining fair sales, mainly on the basis 
of monthly requirements, with noth- 
ing of a forward nature. The conflict 
in the Middle East has not had any 
effect on shipments here to date, but 
buyers and sellers are moving cau- 
tiously. There were some recent im- 
provements in grain business out of 
Vancouver, mainly in wheat and bar- 
ley to Germany and Holland. United 
Kingdom buying is still fairly lim- 
ited. Japanese purchases of wheat 
are holding fairly steady, but are 
taking increased quantities of flax 
and mustard seed with a full cargo 
of 9600 tons mixed loaded here dur- 
ing the week, the first full cargo of 
this kind reported from Vancouver 
“Flour business with Central 
South America is reported 
though shippers are finding 
erable delays in payment 
the countries 

Domestic flour trade is steady 
Quotations Nov. 2 for hard wheat 
grinds: First patents in cottons $5.95 
bakers’ patents $4.90 in papers and 
$5.10 in cottons; Ontario pastry to 
the trade $6.20 and cake flour $7.35. 


sec- 


100’s, 


and 
fair, al- 
consid- 


in some of 
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NEW PLANT — Here is a picture of the newly completed feed plant of 
Nutrena Mills at Peoria, Il, The mill, described as one of the most automatic 
and efficient in the country, will serve the Illinois and Indiana area. 





Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices closed 
tronwer for the week ended Nov. 2. 
Running time of mills was not too 
Bran advanced $1.50 over the 
previous week. Standard midds, ad- 

inced $2, This price of red dog 
dropped $2 ton, presumably because 
outhern hog raisers were getting 
ready to stop feeding in preparation 
for laughter, Quotations Nov. 2: 
Spring bran $39@40, standard midds. 
$4141.50, flour midds, $48.50@50, 
red dog $54. 

Kansas City: The market has easier 
tendencies this week following last 
week's sharp upturn, Demand is only 
fair and the price trend generally is 
decided by supply. Bran is particular- 
ly searce and the trend is firm, Shorts 
and middiings are in relatively favor- 
able supply and the market is steady 
to slightly easier. Quotations Nov. 5, 
carlots, Kansas City: Bran $38,.25@ 
38.75, shorts $41@41,50, sacked; 
middlings $38@38.50, bulk. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1.50 a ton higher and shorts 
unchanged, Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$397 39.50, gray shorts $42@42.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings suf- 
Prices for the week were un- 
changed to 50¢ lower for both bran 
and shorts, Quotations Nov, 2, basis 
Kansas City: bran $38.50@39, shorts 
$41.50@ 42, 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued strong, coming from feeders 
and mixers in nearby areas, Bran was 
up $1 while shorts were off 25¢. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$38.50@39; shorts $41@41.75. 

rt. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was fairly active last week, but ta- 
pered off at the weekend, with the 
lower trend in the market, Offerings 
were only moderate, Quotations, Nov. 
2, burlaps: Bran $46@47, gray shorts 
$500 51, delivered Texas common 
points; 50¢ higher on bran and un- 
changed on shorts, compared with one 
week previous, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were in 
slow demand. Prices closed 50¢ higher 
on bran and 75¢ lower on shorts, Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $41@42; 
millrun $42.38@43.38; shorts $43.75@ 
14.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Ohieago: The demand for millfeeds 
was draggy in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 5. Prices 


good 


ficient 





remained unchanged for the most 
part. Supplies were plentiful to meet 
the demand. There was some indica 
tion sellers would like to look at bids 
Quotations: Bran $44.50@45, stand 


ard midds. $44.50@45, flour midds 
$55 @56, red dog $56.50@59. 
St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 


fair, the price trend was lower and 
supplies ample. Quotations Nov. 2 
Bran $43.25@43.75 a shorts 
$45.75 @ 46.25 a ton, St. Louis switch 
ing limits. 

Buffalo: There was a complete re 
versal in the millfeed market pattern 
last week. Bran, which was in supply 
the preceding week, turned tight last 
week under active demand. Prices 
rose and gains were held. Middlings 
which were tight in the preceding 
week, were in supply last week and 
early top gains were not retained 
Action in bran resulted from its com 
parative cheapness to oats and some 
war scare buying by consumers who 
thought it a good time to add to 
supplies. The attractive price level of 
bran and the approach of winter is 
enticing some users, but as yet 
they have not made any commit 
ments. The country trade was quiet 
Mill running time ranged from six to 
seven days. Bran ended $2.50 higher 
Middlings lost 50¢ of an early $1.50 
rise and ended $1 higher. Heavy feeds 
declined $1. Quotations Nov. 3: Bran 
$46@46.75; standard midds. $48.50@ 
49, flour midds. $59.50@60.50, red dog 
$59.50 @ 60.50. 


Boston: Millfeeds scored a moder- 
ate advance in the local market last 
week. The supply situation was fairly 
tight, although not to the point of 
scarcity. At current prices buyers 
were in a shopping mood and entering 
the market for limited quantities only 
after the market was thoroughly ex 
plored. Jobbing sales were definitely 
in the majority. Bran closed about 
$1.20 higher, while midds. rose about 
$1.10. 

Quotations Nov. 3: Bran $54, midds 
$55, 


Philadelphia: A stronger undertone 
developed on the local millfeed mat 
ket last week under the impetus of 
a broader demand and uncertainty 
over the situation abroad. The Nov. 2 
quotation on bran was up $1 from the 
previous week to $52, while a $3 ad 
dition put standard midds. at $55 
Red dog was unchanged at $69 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
continued to be very good all of las! 
week. Supplies were plentiful and 


ton 


ir diate shipments remained avail- 
a Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
p gran $50.55@52.14, standard 
n $53.55@54.14, flour midds. 


$i }\@62.45, red dog $66.55@68.14 
ew Orleans: Millfeeds eased off 
s tly during the week, with bran 
a horts dropping approximately $1 
I und absorbed the available offer- 
i Mixers and jobbers showed very 
little interest in bran and only slight 
interest in shorts. Midds. were offered 
more freely but interest was lacking, 
| business on the whole was slow 
this season. Shorts $51@52.50 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 
yng, based primarily on heavy Cali- 
nia demand. Local buyers are pret- 
well covered for the time being, 
but California buyers have been bid- 
ling heavily for supplies and at the 
ose of the week the market was 
trong at $42 per ton delivered com- 
mon transit points for nearby ship- 
ment, with December at a $1 per 
ton premium over this price. Sellers 
reported that shipping directions are 
excellent. 
Portland: 
ton 


Millrun $41, midds. $46 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
during the past week on a firm mar- 
ket with demand exceeding supply 
Plants are working to capacity 7 
days a week, 24 hours a day, and are 
booked through the month. Quota- 
tions: Red bran and millrun $43, 
midds. $48; to Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $50, midds. $55; to California: 
Red bran and millrun $50.50; midds 
$55.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed is taking care of supplies and 
prices are steady. Quotations Nov. 2: 
Bran $51@52, shorts $59@60, midds 
$65 @66; net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With supplies no better 
than moderate and demand being sus- 
tained, prices on bran and shorts 
have firmed slightly. Alberta produc- 
tion is being absorbed by a steady 
demand from British Columbia. Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan output is 
moving into eastern Canada and the 
New England states in sufficient vol- 
ume to prevent any build-up in stocks 
in western mills. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
jran, f.o.b. mills, $43@47 in Manito- 
ba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $4 
more; shorts $46@49 in the three 
prairie provinces; midds. $49@52 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$2 less. All prices cash carlots, small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic quotations 
held steady during the week. No ex- 
port business was reported. Supplies 
were reported steady. Cash car quota- 
tions Nov. 2 in paper bags, 50¢ more 
in jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53, midds 
$56, 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices rose 
5¢ last week, apparently as traders 
anticipated activity because of the 
flare up of fighting in Europe and the 
Middle East. But the price subsided 
by the end of the period. Quotations 
Nov. 2: White rye $5@5.05, medium 
$4.80@4.85, dark $4.25@4.30 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were very 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Nov. 3, with only a little 
fill-in business reported. Prices re- 
mained fairly stable during the peri- 
od, Quotations: White $5.59@5.64, 
medium $5.39@5.44, dark $4.84@4.89 

Philadelphia: The third consecutive 
week-to-week price increase in the 
local market lifted rye to another 
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new high. Meanwhile, most bakers 
preferred to work off present stocks 
or to take only amounts required for 
immediate needs so that dealings 
were very quiet. The Nov. 2 quotation 
white of $6.15@6.25 


on rye was 5¢ 
sack above that of the week before 

St. Louis: Demand for rye was fair 
and the trend was firm last week 


Supplies were ample, sales and ship- 
ping directions also were fair. Quota- 
tions: Pure white $5.99, medium $5.79, 
dark $5.24, rye $5.49 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last 


meal 


week. Sales were nominal Quo- 
tations Nov. 3: White rye, $6.194 
6.29; medium rye $5.99@6.09: dark 


$5.44@5.54 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices showed 
another advance and a little buying 
was done in the Tri-State area on a 
p.d.s. basis. Directions were fair. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 grade $5.994@ 
610, medium $5.70@5.80, dark $5.24 
05.35, blended $6 5576.65, 
$5.25 75.60 

Portland: 
$7.80 


rye, 


rye meal 


White patent 
pure dark rye at $6.80 


sold at 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Little activity in 
oatmeal and rolled oats has been re- 
ported, possibly due to the mild 
weather prevalent in eastern Canada 
at this time. Quotations Nov. 2 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55. 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 


oatmeal is seasonally steady and 
prices are firm. There is no accumu- 
lation of stocks and any small ex- 


port business is not reflecting in west 
ern mills. Quotations, Nov. 3: Rolled 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.6576.90 in 
the three prairie provinces, all prices 
cash carlots 


oats 


——=—BREAD IG THE STAPF OF LiFe — 


Flour Production 
Output Increases 


WASHINGTON 
duction by US 


Wheat flour pro- 
mills in September 
was 19,889,000 sacks, averaging 1,- 
047,000 sacks per working day, ac- 
cording to a report from the Bureau 
of the Census. This is somewhat 
more than fhe September estimate 
of 18,966,000 made several 
weeks Northwestern 
Miller 

The 


with an average 


sacks 
ago by The 
September figures compare 
output per working 


day of 888,000 sacks in August and 
913,000 sacks in September, 1955 
According to the report, wheat 


flour mills in September operated at 
97.3% of capacity compared with 
82.2% and 85.7% respectively for the 


previous month and for the same 
month of 1955 
Flour mills in September ground 


45,540,000 bu. wheat compared with 
46,875,000 bu. in the previous month 
Wheat offal output was 377,812 tons 

tye flour production for Septem- 
ber was 176,000 sacks. Rye grindings 
were estimated at 394,000 bu. Rye 
offal produced totaled 2,176 tons 

As of September 30, 1956, flour 
mills held stocks of 5,292,000 sacks 
of wheat flour 81,000 sacks of 
rye flour 


and 


These figures, the Census report 
explains, represent the production of 
all commercial mills in the US 
About 97% of the totals are report- 
ed by the 375 largest mills. The bal- 
ance is estimated on the basis of a 
survey made of the smaller mills in 
1950 
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CHICAGO Another infor itive 

OK let it the flour milling in- 
dust: th ne dealing with the 
tory of wheat from its beginning as 
tl d [ d grass through mod- 
ern fi I Is noW avaliabie 

The $6-page booklet is entitled 
From Wheat to Flour” and pub- 
lished b the Wheat Flour Institute 
It makes a fitting companion for the 
new “United States Flour for Export” 
booklet The Northwestern Miller, 
Oct. 30, page 11.) 

The illustrated brochure is designed 
to serve i basic reference for both 
teachers and students in upper ele- 
nentary grad high schools and col- 
leges 

Written in easy-to-read style and 
printed in tw colors in large type, 
the booklet f i need long expressed 
by teacher authoritati back- 
ground information on the economics 
hist and tritional significance 
f wheat Pop discussed include 
wheat n histor and civilization; 
kind t where wheat is 
row! A harvesting, shipping, 
tor ind selling wheat; milling 
esterday 1 today rad and 
classe of fi standards for en- 


Wi 


BOOKLET COVER — 
cover of the booklet 
to Flour” which is 
by the Wheat 
basic reference on 


This 
“From 
being 
Flour Institute as a 


is the 
Wheat 
published 


and flour 
and col- 


wheat 
for elementary, high school 
lege classes. The cover is printed in 
brown and black. Pictures and charts 
are used throughout the booklet 





Dr. Edward Files 
Dies at 58 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA-Dr. Ed- 
rd H EF} died recent ifter 
ifferir i heart attack in |} of- 
fice. He w 8 years old 
Dr. File va brother foward 
W File president, P bury 
vi Ir H ives his widow and 
daugnt 
William J. Kopp 
Of Wichita Dies 
WICHITA, KANSAS—-W J 
Kopp, 6 ployee of B. C. Chri 
topher & ¢ e, died Nov. 4 afte 
be t e previous d Mi 
Kopp had with the firm 
1929 ting in Kar Cits 
" " it the ird of 
trade. H Wichita about 26 
irvived his 


a 
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History of Wheat From Seed Through 
Modern Milling Covered i in Booklet 


riched flour; 
today’s meal planning; 
value of wheat flour 


wheat flour products in 
and the food 
foods 

Persons engaged in professional 
food work, or employed in the food 
industry will find much of interest 
and value in the new booklet, The 
booklet is available to milling com- 
panies and related industries in quan- 
tities at reduced prices. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Dept. P-1, 
Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, II. 


—~G@READ IS THE STAFF OF 


Wheat, Flour 
Figure in U.S. 
Relief Food 


WASHINGTON The distribution 


of surplus foods by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture continued to 
increase during the July-September 


quarter, 
flour 
vious 


with the quantities of wheat 
almost as much as in the pre- 
fiscal year. A total distribu- 
tion in the first quarter of the fiscal 
year of $4.1 million in flour and $2.9 
million in wheat was recorded 
Donations to domestic and foreign 
recipients totaled 705,100,000 Ib., al- 
most 2% times the amount moved 
under this direct distribution pro- 
gram during the same period a year 
ago. A total of 210,400,000 |b. of food 
was donated to eligible recipienis in 
this country, 93% more than in the 
same period of last year. Donations 
to schoo's for use in lunch programs 
were up 72%, to institutions up 59%, 
and to needy persons up 126% 
Donations of food to needy persons 
in foreign countries were up even 
more sharply, with the total of 494,- 
700,000 Ib. exceeding the same pe- 


riod last year by 166%. These foods 
are being distributed to needy per- 
sons in 76 foreign countries, through 
the facilities of 21 private U.S. wel- 
fare agencies 

Donations of food under the direct 


distribution program during the quar- 
ter-year went to school lunch pro- 
grams in which about 12 million chil- 
dren are taking part, and to 1,400,- 
000 needy persons in charitable in- 
stitutions in this country. Foods were 


also distributed to about 3,500,00u 
needy persons in family units, in the 
38 states currently taking part in 


the family distribution program 

Less than $50,000 in flour has been 
this schools 
and institutions, however. Needy per- 
took $1.5 million in flour and 
institutions $300,000 in wheat, other- 
wise the bulk of these commodities 
was used in foreign distribution 


used so far year for 


sons 


——“SRHEAD IS THE STAPF OF Lire 


Wins Election Quiz 


MINNEAPOLIS Mrs. Glenn O 
Trent, a Savannah, Tenn., housewife, 
is the seventh and final week's win- 


ner in the nation wide Gold Medal 
election quiz, sponsored by General 
Mills, Inc. Mrs. Trent is now a final- 
ist in the competition for a $25,000 
cash prize 

To enter the quiz, Mrs. Trent had 
to select a nickname for two fa- 


] 


miiar sy nbols the Repub cr 
phant and the Democratic donkey 
She also had to answer four election 


questions which appear on the 
of the flour sack 


back 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. Bob Roberts, manager of the 
Proflo Division of Traders Oil Mill 
Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, and long ac 
tive civic affairs, has just been 
elected vice chairman of the new’y 
appointed city housing commission 
Mr. Roberts is known in the bak 


ing industry for his part in develop 


ing protein supplements made from 
cottonseed. As vice chairman of th: 
housi: commission, he will supe: 
vise the work of qualifying substand 


ard housing areas for federal finan 
cial assistance 
oe 
Margaret Landes, wife of John 


Landes, general superintendent of thy 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan 
sas, recently underwent surgery in 
St. Francis Hospital, Wichita. She 
making a good recovery 


Gordon Warstler, superintendent of 


the Lyon and Greenleaf Milling Co 
Ligonier, Ind, has retired. His suc 
CeSso! Stillson. 


is Robert W. 
e 


Herman Steen, vice president 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
called on four mills in Indianapolis 
Oct. 30 and in Evansville and Mt 
Vernon, Ind., Oct, 31 


Callers at the Millers 
Federation Chicago offices 
J. D. Sogard, manager, the 
Milling Co., 


National 
included 
Red Wing 
and A, J. Sowden, presi 


dent and general manager, the New 
Era Milling Co. Arkansas City 
Kansas 


T. S. Paulson, who retired as vice 
president in charge of purchasing for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. last 
April, has become associated with 
the Flour City Brush Co., Minneap 
olis, as assistant to the president 

y 

Frank Cleven of the George Plange 
Milling Co., Dusseldorf, Germany, 
visited the Millers National Federa 
tion and Wheat Flour Institute in 
Chicago Nov. 2. Mr. Cleven has been 
attending the technical school of the 
American Institute of Baking for the 


past six months 
* 

Sam Sheinbart, I. Sheinbart Mill 
ing Co. Cleveland flour brokerage 
firm isited milling connections in 
Kansas City following the American 


Bakers Assn 


convention 
+ 
J. M. Butts has appointed 
western distribution manager for the 
grocery products division of Pills 
bury Mills, Inc. He will make his 
headquarters at Angele Mr 
Butts joined Pillsbury in 1935 


Golden Wedding 


MEMPHIS—-Mr, and 


been 


Los 





Mrs. Charles 


B. Stout, residents of Memphis for 
more than 25 years spent a week in 
New York City to celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary Mi 
Stout president of the Dixie-Port 
land Flour Co., Memphis. The couple 


was married at Salem, Ind., Nov. 1 
1906. when Mr. Stout was operating 
the family-owned mill at Paoli, Ind 
He spent most of his early years in 


the milling business in Indiana. They 
were ined in New York by their two 
daughters and their husbands, Mr 
and Mr Hubert C. Pwards of Hig 
ginsville, Mo., and Mr. and Mr 
Thomas Hooker of Hinsdale, Ill 


prior to his recent appointment he 
was head of the company's branch 
management department = in 
Minneapolis 


otfice 


Virgil Artman, director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills, Inc., Okla 
homa City, has returned from a trip 
to Chicago 


BREAD 16 THE BTAFE yr Lire 


Turkish Agriculture 
Minister in U.S. 


For Observations 


WASHINGTON -Esat Budakoglu 
minister of agriculture of Turkey, is 
on a month's tour of farm areas in 


the U.S. The Turkish official 
party arrived in Washing 
to confer with US 
Agriculture officials 

The Turkish party's itinerary in 
cludes visits to the USDA Agricul 
tural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md., and land grant institutions in 


ind his 
ton Oct 20 
Department of 


rennessee, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
California, The group will be shown 
farm production, conservation and 


processing methods for a 
products common to 
party will also visit 
plants and the 
stock Exposition 


number of 
Turkey. The 
farm machinery 
International Live 
at Chicago Novy, 23 


25 before returning to Turkey Novy 
27 

Accompanying the minister are 
Enver Erlat, assistant to the unde 
secretary of agriculture, Zeki Sayar 


director of the Adana Agricultural 
Research Center and Abdi Bozoglu 
advisor on foreign agricultural rela 


tions, Dr. Laurell L 
US Foreign 


Scranton of the 
Agricultural Service 


has been assigned as USDA escort 
official for the minister and his party 
The Turkish party's arrival in 


Washington fef on the 33rd anni 
versary of the founding of the Tur 
kish Republic. The party conferred 


with Gwynn Garnett, administrator 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
before starting on the tour 

SAGA 16 THE OTAFE re 


ADM cin. 
Kansas City Offices 


KANSAS CITY, MO Consolida 
tion of Archer-Daniels-Midland Com 
pany'’s Kansas City offices has 
announced 

The new office, 
eighth floor of the 
ing, 210 West 
wether the 


been 


located on the 
Centennial Build 
10th St., brings to 
activities of the flour and 


feed, alfalfa, resins and plastics and 
chemical products divisions in this 
area 

William Bingham, formerly with 
the traffic department of the alfalfa 
division, has been appointed manager 
of the consolidated office ADM’: 
grain division office in the Kansa 


City Board of Trade 
involved in the 


suilding is not 
consolidation 


BREAD 18 THE OTAFF ; ‘ 


Chemists to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
Section of the 


Northwest 
American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a lunch 
eon meeting Friday, Nov. 30, in Day 
Skyroom, The 
Norman Foster 


ton's speaker will be 
chief chemist at the 
Minneapolis office of the Food and 
Drug Administration. He will speak 
on wheat tandards 


sanitation 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RUST-RESISTANT WHEATS 


(Continued from page 11) 





ind Minnesota were augmented with 
federal research scientists. 

Intensive winter field testing and 
increase of desirable breeding lines in 
the southwestern U.S. and Mexico 
have speeded development of new 
grain varieties. Nearly 10,000 breed- 
ing lines from experiment stations in 
the U.S. and Canada were tested in 
Mexico under the supervision of the 
ftust Prevention Assn. during each of 
the past two winters, Similar experi- 
mental plantings are now being made 
at Cludad Obregon, Sonora, Mexico. 


Increase Speeded 


Winter plantings have speeded the 
increase of desirable lines to quanti- 
ties sufficient for commercial produc- 
tion, One commercial seale increase 
last winter, supervised by the Rust 
Prevention Assn., was more compli- 
cated. Three hundred acres of Lang- 
don durum were grown on the west 
coast of Mexico in the hope that nor- 
mally earlier maturity of crops pro- 
duced in this region would permit this 
urain to be seeded earlier in North 
Dakota, Eighty-five North Dakota 
farmers invested $66,000 to have 198 
bushels inereased during the winter. 
lighty-six hundred bushels were re- 
turned to cooperating farmers last 
pring at the actual cost of produc- 
tion 

While all the data on durum fields 
planted this past spring to the Mexi- 
can-grown durum have not been re- 
ceived, early returns indicate that the 
wrowers have more than 1,000 bushels 
of rust-resistant Langdon durum for 
each bushel of seed sent south last 
fall. This all happened within 12 


months 


Two other privately financed 
“roups inereased the supply of rust- 
resistant durum seed by winter in- 
creases in Arizona, The three winter 
increases added more than 25,000 
bushels to available seed stocks, mak- 
ing it possible to produce more than 
two million bushels of the varieties 
Langdon, Ramsey, Towner and Yuma, 
this past growing season, 

Wheat stem rust and crown and 
stem rust of oats, overwintered in the 
Gulf region of Texas in greater 
amounts than usual last year, Oats 
are used principally in the Gulf Coast 
region as a pasture rather than as a 
grain erop. Much of this rapidly ex- 
panding oat acreage is currently seed- 
ed to varieties susceptible to both oat 
rusts and provides abundant oppor- 
tunities for oat rust overwintering. 


Weather conditions in north Texa 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska did 
not favor subsequent rust develop 
ment. Initial infections in the North 
Central States and Canada, resulting 
from spores blown northward, were 
later and lighter than usual and de 
spite generally favorable weather for 
stem rust development, crops matured 
before the rusts became destructive 
Leaf rust of wheat was unusually 
light in both the southern overwin- 
tering areas and in commercial grain 
producing areas to the north 

Fortunately, stem rust development 
on durum wheats in 1956 was limited 
to occasional fields of susceptible 
varieties even in where most 
fields were much later than normal 


areas 


Losses to bread wheats and to oats 
from stem and leaf rust were even 
lighter. The light development of 


rusts on wheat was 
vored by the great increase in the 
acreage of rust-resistant Selkirk 
bread wheat in North Dakota and Min 
nesota, This helped to hold the mul 


undoubtedly fa 


tiplication of the rust in check. Goy 
ernment estimates of durum wheat 
production at Oct. 1 were as follows 
Yield 
Harvested per acre Productio 
State acres (bu.) bu 

No. Dakota 1,303,000 16.0 20,848, 000 
So. Dakota 158,000 8.0 1,264,000 
Minnesota 49,000 19.0 931,000 
Montana 974,000 16.5 16.071 ,000 


Total U.S. production is 39,122,000 bu 

The westward shift in durum acre 
age in the US., first noted in 1955 
continued in 1956. Latest estimates 
are that 974,000 acres of durum were 
harvested in Montana this year. The 
percentage of the nation’s durum pro 
duced in North Dakota has dropped 
sharply as Montana durum produc 
tion has inereased. (Figure 2.) A 
similar shift in durum acreage has oc 
curred in Canada. The bulk of durum 
now is being grown in southwestern 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta 


MANITOBA 
Yield 
Year Production per acr 
bu.) bu 
1953 800,000 11.4 
1954 400,000 6.2 
1955 300,000 5. 
1956 est.) 300,000 20.0 
SASKATCHEWAN 
1953 7,257,000 20. 
1964 4,600,000 17 
1955 11,300,000 24.0 
1956 lest.) 26,000,000 23.6 
ALBERTA 
1953 $45,000 26.0 
1964 1,600,000 20.0 
1955, §,600,000 28.0 
1966 lest.) 15,000,000 28.0 


Canada in 


a 41 


Durum production in 
creased sharply since 1954, and 


yn bushel crop is currently esti- 
d by the Canadian government. 
lifting of the durum acreage in 
the U.S. and Canada has been 

{ arily due to repeated destruc- 
attacks of blackstem rust in 
th Dakota, Minnesota, Manitoba 
| eastern Saskatchewan. The rust 
iced searcity which resulted in 
yversally higher prices for durum, 
eage control regulations which en- 
raged durum planting and the 

k of a delivery quota on durum in 

nada until this year encouraged 

westward movement. Shifts in 
reage and providential weather in 

55 and lighter than usual showers 

rust spores in 1956 permitted the 

roduction of better durum crops 
en though most of the acreage was 
till sown to susceptible varieties. 

Rust control is a never ending job. 
\ constant stream of new and im- 
proved varieties with diverse types of 
ust resistance is needed to provide 
in adequate and dependable supply of 
high quality grain. Although the im- 
mediate threat of damage from 15B 
has been alleviated by the production 
f five new varieties, efforts should 
not be slackened. There are biotypes 
of 15B and of other races which can 
ittack some of these new wheats. 

A considerable part of the spring 
wheat area is in as highly vulnerable 
a position now when so much of the 
bread wheat acreage is concentrated 
in one variety, Selkirk, as it was in 
1950 when all the wheats derived rust 
resistance from one or two sources. 
A very dangerous situation, from the 
standpoint of plant diseases, is 
created when the acreage of any one 
variety or varieties with similar gene- 
tic backgrounds and disease reactions 
become concentrated. The concen- 
trated acreage of Kindred, the lead- 
ing malting barley in the North Cen- 
tral States, has been threatened by 
new races of Helminthosporum leaf 
diseases and was heavily attacked by 
Septoria leaf blight in 1955 

The rust breeding barberry bush, 
once widely grown in the grain grow- 
ing regions of the North Central 
States, spread the disease to grain 
fields at least 10 days before airborne 
rust spores from the south arrived. A 
vigorous barberry eradication cam- 
paign eliminated most barberries in 
this area, but the few scattered re- 
maining bushes and the many bar- 
in eastern states serve as a 
breeding ground for new races or 
strains of the disease 


berries 


Eradication Needed 

The long needed expansion of state- 
federal cooperative barberry eradi- 
cation activities in Kansas, a key 
state in the south-north movement of 
rust in the Mississippi Valley, 
begun in 1955. Results thus far 
clearly indicate the need for eradi- 
cation activities. Two hundred eighty- 
two barberries have been found and 
removed from properties inspected 
for the first time in six northeastern 
counties, and 43 bushes were removed 
from seven infested properties pre- 
viously located by state and private 
efforts. 

The virulent race 15B of wheat 
tem rust, which devastated previous- 
ly resistant bread and durum wheat 
was first found on barberry 
ll years before it became prevalent 
in the Mississippi Valley in 1950 
Since then it has moved with the 
winds up and down the Mississippi 
Valley, attacking susceptible bread 
ind durum wheats wherever grown 
Continuation of the vigorous bar- 
berry eradication campaign is es- 
sential to an effective rust control 
program 

The need for increased research on 
other grains parallels that of wheat. 


stem 
was 


crops, 
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DURUM SUBSIDY 
REMOVAL PLAN 
RUMORED 


WASHINGTON — Trade rumors 
indicate that there is a move on foot 
to ask the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to remove the present export 
subsidy payment available for durum 
wheat. USDA officials, however, say 
that no approaches have been made 
to them and they can see no reason 
for the proposal. The production of 
durum is 39 million bushels with a 
domestic demand of only 24 million, 
leaving 15 million bushels for export. 
For this reason, officials say they can 
see no merit in the removal of the 
subsidy since it would merely trans- 
fer durum from export channels into 
USDA surplus stocks. 





Race 7 of oat stem rust increased in 
prevalence in 1950 and attacked va 
rieties resistant to the previously 
prevalent races 2 and 8. TA, 
first found in 1952 in Canada but not 
yet prevalent, is a potential threat 
to oat varieties such as Rodney and 
Minland, which are resistant to both 
races 7 and 8 

The best protection against plant 
diseases and insect exists in 
aggressive counterattack through re- 
search. Much has been accomplished 
in the past five years but much more 
needs to be done in the future if we 
are to keep ahead of production haz- 
ards and improve crop quality 


Lace 


pests 





RUST PREVENTIO 
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finger, Van Dusen-Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, as vice chairman. Other 


members are Ben C. McCabe, the 
McCabe Company, Minneapolis; 
Thomas C. Croll, Farmers Union 


Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul; Mau- 
rice L. Ryan, Quality Macaroni Co., 
St. Paul; C. R. Carlson, Jr., Deere & 
Webber Co., Minneapolis, and John 
M. Budd, Great Northern Railway 
Co., St. Paul. Treasurer is Gordon 
Murray, First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis 

What the association do? 
Early efforts were directed at inform- 
ing the public and legislative groups 
of the need to eradicate the common 
barberry, alternate host of stem rust 
organism. Now the association has 
broadened its activities and since 1950 
efforts have been made to present 


does 





Eugene B. Hayden 


Associate Secretary 
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eed financial support of all 
l croy earch. Through the ef 
rt [ft clation and other vi 
t 1 groups, factual infor 
i en presented to commit- 
tee ( ess and to state legis- 
ture that they may be iware 
o wes , eds 
yp irve trips are made Dy 4as- 
sociatior taff members at the be- 
ginning of March in each year to de- 
termine the extent of rust overwin- 


ortnern 


Mexico and south- 


ern Texa These crop reports on the 
field increase of rust, the behavior of 
eties er wide areas from Mexi- 
co to Canada, the stands, moisture. 
disease d insect conditions benefit 
cientists and industrial groups alike 
Mr Fletcher says that ever in- 
creasing numbers of well trained ag- 
ricultural scientists are needed to in- 
sure continued progress in agricul 
ture. The wiation is currently at- 
tempting to develop programs encour- 
agin tudents to enter the biological 
cience 
The association works a i cata- 
t ft presenting the fact about 
ist prevention and other agricultur- 
crop 1 irch needs to the right 
people at the right time. It is hoped 
that expanded state and federal par- 
ticipation in research and control pro- 
rams which will result from this will 


mprove the ec 


onomic condition of the 





DURUM INCREASE 





that are payll off in dividend An 
idvertising promotion program man 
iged by the Theodore R. Sills & Co 


igency in Chicago has brought 
nacaroni and spaghetti dishe to the 
notice of food editors in the national 
newspaper field and among the syn- 
licate A ciated in all these efforts 
the National Macaroni Institute 
which has been promoting National 
Macaroni Weeks as an annual event 
n October nce 1950. The week is 
ctually 10-day selling period be 
innin n a Thursday, when food 





MACARONI 


PROMOTION 


-Illustrated is a typical example of 
of the promotional campaign organized by the National Macaroni Institute. 
The macaroni manufacturers are combining with the Tuna Research Foun- 
dation and the Carnation Co. to promote Lenten food. This big sales promo- 
tional push will feature macaroni products, tuna and evaporated milk with 
national merchandising and advertising programs supporting the combina- 
tions. Point of purchase merchandising aids, including full color theme ban- 
ners, posters, shelf talkers and recipe pads are exhibited by Robert Green, 
left, secretary of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., and George 
Catledge, general sales manager of the Carnation Co. 
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advertising is heaviest in newspapers, 


and running through the following 
weekend. In addition, the macaroni 
groups arrange several tie-in fea 
tures with other commodities in 4 
joint advertising venture 

Publicity re'eases tron the Sil's 
agency blanket the newspapers, syn- 
dicates and supplements serving 


them; special radio and TV material 
has been prepared for Arthur God- 
frey, Jack Benny, Bing Crosby, 
Groucho Marx and Bob Hope. The 
“Queen for a Day” program featured 
a Macaroni Week queen 

Publicists serving the macaroni in- 
dustry come up with some of the 
best merchandising ideas ever. The 
vast expenditure of money is begin- 
ning to pay off and the flour milling 
industry is benefiting from the bet- 
ter business. Not unmindful of the 
help the milling business is getting, 
the Millers National Federation is 
cooperating with the macaroni men 
and plans are being made for even 
greater assistance to be given in the 
future 


BREAD 


Kansas City Hosts 
80 4-H Club Boys 
On Industry Tour 


KANSAS CITY—-Some 80 4-H club 
boys from as many counties in Kan- 
sas and Missouri were special guests 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Kansas City Board of 


S THE STAFF OF re 


Trade for one day during the 4-H 
club conference at the American 
Royal Livestock Show 

The day included a visit to the 


Board of Trade trading floor, a tour 
of an elevator, a visit to a flour miil, 
a trip through the Missouri grain in- 
spection departments, a tour of the 
municipal airport and a luncheon 

J. A. Lynch of the Uhimann Grain 
Co., representing the Board of Trade, 
was in charge of the program 

The special guests included 65 4-H 
club wheat champions from Kansas 
counties and 15 4-H club crop cham- 
pions from Missouri counties 
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Stock Market 








TH! NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGI 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New Vork Stock Px 
chan 
(het Nov 
6 , 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Alliect Wills, tine Gu 31% 31% SB 
Allis ( halmers 7% tnt 11%, vw 
Am. Bakeries 6 0 2% «63 
Am. (yanamid 77% G1 77% «6FTEN 
A-D MoCo 1% 325% 38% BT%H 
Borden “4 ” at ya 
Con Kaking Co ih, oo wry we 
Pid, $5.50 1o6g', 100 ie 
Corn Ur. Ref. Co wh ah tHe mes 
Dow Chemical ath 7 7 Tt 
(eet aking Co 10h u oh*~ wh, 
fren. Toms Corp ray i Ty mr, 
diem. Mills, Ine 71%, G1 in", kh, 
Pid. 5% eet tbe oa 
Merck & Co i) 4% 20% *0 
rid. #4 116 105 104 
Nat Kiseunit Co 9%, 348, 35% wit 
Pid. $7 17% 158 1a 
Pillsbury M.. Ime wy, 41% 44 4%, 
Vid. 4 jo YY et 
ter & Gamble SS 17%, 17%, in 
her Outs Co ths, 2 % tt 
Kegis Paper Co ooh, imo, wy, en 
irands, ine tin wit, , ty) 
a0 His, THY, ni", 
SMerling Drug wi, “0 i™% ve, 
Sunshine Hine tne 7s 67% Gn, OF 
United Biscuit 
of America ww, at, 4h ti, 
Vietor Ch. Works t1% 6%, Hh 7 
Ward taking Co 17%, «4 ae, bth 
Stocks not traded 
Hsiat Asked 
Allixs-Chalmers, 84.08 fd 10" liv 
American Bakeries, fd O71'% we 
Am. (yanamid, Pfd ite sua 
Corn Vr. Kef, Co., 8) fd 18 0 
Cream of Wheat 248 oni. 
Gren. Baking Co., 88 Pd i b.5'h, 
Merck & Co., 83.50 Ifa K” MH 
Quaker Onts, 86 Pid 148 140 
St. Kegis Paper, $4.40 Pa tnt mo 
United Biscuit of 
Americn, 84.50 Pfd 0 07 
Vietor Ch. Works, 85.50 Pfd a1 a 
Ward Baking Co., 85.50 Pd ow 100 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EANCHANGI 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
bet Nov 
«4 , 
1956 1956 16 
High tow Close Clone 
ihurry Diese. Corp ah, ) rT! ” 
(ir, AAV Ten Co ny 160 a3 a5 
Horn & Hardari 
Corp. of NS ‘ 7% 41%, 4 ‘ 


Stocks not traded 


thid Neh 


Gr, A&P Tea Co., 8 Pd wr, 43 
Hathaway Hak... Ine wR is, i% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of N. Y¥ &) 6Pfd 1" mo 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

orn. ¥ ae fd it et 
Omer, tne tat i 
Waener Behing Co i™, A 
Wagner Daking Co., tfd tov hon 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
thet thet 
Lh i 
1906 56 19596 
High Low Close Close 
Cansda bread ms 7) ' 

rid. “oe “” 

Can. Bakeries 7' y! ) 
Can. tood Prod iy A ‘ 

4 as cal = ri 

tfd “oy t rt 
Catelli Pood 4 ** a ) sa? 

i 0 4 a“ 
Cons. takeries im “on™ “i. “ 
Federal Grain “ z i 4) 

tra i™ 
fren takertes 7% ) 
Int Mig tfda an “7 o's 
Late of the Wood» 

Pid iit iw iw 
Maple teaf Mig 0 » " a", 

Pia i fa! yer 
Met abe Grain ‘ "1 mam? ” 

“ U ” 
j 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
dhe ivi our ’ 

. f wo my m5 itn 
Std, trends Al) " i] 
Toronto Blevs 4 i's, 1” ut 
tnited Gram ‘ 1% if i“ 
Weston, ¢ 4 to i *” i” 

! sh! T ' i” 

Vid. 1%% 11%, ow ot 

' ~ than beard tet 
‘ 
INCOME REPORTED 

iCINNATI Joseph B. Hall 
p! j t Kroger Co reports ad net 
iy w the 40 weeks ended Oct 
6 , 199.328 after federal ine ‘ 
1 rt} Was equal to $4.55 pe 
‘ nare is compared to $2.63 
f th like period of 1955 in in 
Cl f 35%. Sale for the year t 
d t iled =$1,122,454,99% in 
Cc! f Zo ove! the first 1 
wi ff last year. A year-end 4° 

t dividend was declared if 
me f the board of director 





Commander-Larabee 


Changes Offices 


KANSAS CITY The ¢ 
Milling Co. ha 

the 
Building, Kansas City’s newest down 
town office building. The 
nade Nov. 5. The company's mailing 
iddress is now Box 356, Kansas City 
11, Mo. The new telephone numbet 
is HArrison 1-7448 


‘Commander 


Larabee moved its 


flices here into Centennial 


move Was 





FARM PROBLEM 


' ' e 4 
| 





consumption in 
tion. Some will 
relief 


loca 
helped as 


their present 
need to be 


CuSCS 


The answer to the question posed 
by the tithe of this discussion is 
that the farm income problem can 
be solved but that it will not be 
until and unless we are ready to 
face the actual problems and apply 
the specific remedies needed, These 
remedies will not be found in pa 
tent medicine bottles, attractively 
labelled “price supports,” whether 
they be of the 90% or the flexible 


variety. Some basic adjustments 
must be made, These are neither 
costiess nor painless, but are in- 
escapable unless we want to let 


over-expansion become chronic, Let 
us stop relying on soothing syrup 
for an ailment which calls for sur- 
gery. 


Certainly the above review is not 
open to the interpretation that this 
is a problem which can be turned 
over to the market to solve with 
price alone serving as the operating 


scalpel to remove the excess capacity 
A realistic use of price can help, but 
for the government suddenly to drop 
out at this juncture could lead only 
to chaos in the markets for products 
of which unwieldy surpluses 
permitted to accumulate, This 
ipplies particularly to commo 
dities for which government programs 
had a part in imbal 
The plea is one of sudden 
rovernmental withdrawal from. the 
Instead it is that the govern 
make its role one of 


have 
been 
those 
have creating 
nee not 
cene 
ment corrective 
irpate 


uw 


We want to 


id of merely ameliorative action 
the surplus prob 
not to live with permanently at 
hi “ y cost 


vell a 


eure 
lem 
to taxpayers generally a 


farmers 


Help in Time of Need 


Farmer ire entitled to help in 
tmes of economic distress. Farmer 
do not bring on depressions but suf 
er severely from their consequence 
i.very effort should be made to avoid 
depression by keeping the economy 


ible at a high level of activity. No 


program of price or income support 
titute for @ mat 
health in the eco 
However, if real de 


pre pon strike in 


in adequate sub 


ket Kept strong by 


pite of beat et! 


fort appropriate aid to farmers is in 
wder pending recovery. Standby tarm 
programs to this end are essential 
We iso hould the ready to apply 
corrective ction in any difficulty 
beyond the ability of farmers general 
ly to meet. Those of u who have 
ibiding faith in the judgment of our 


1000 farmers will hope that program 
to bring about needed adjustments 1 
the difficulty 
eloped to meet future emer 
will place 
reliance on 


with 


remedy 
those ce 


enc, 


present and 
the greatest po 

ible deci 
thei 


farmers in 
respect to how 


both 
making 


farms are to be operated 
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m bushels of 1956-crop wheat 


I 
EXPORTS MAY CUT CARRY OVER } een placed under price support 
j and purchase agreements. This 
(Continued from page 9%) p ires with 124.3 million bushels 
55-crop wheat under support 


lent filling. Harvest operations were 

rtually complete in all areas by 
Oct. 1 with generally favorable 
veather prevailing during Septem- 
rer 

Production of durum wheat in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana is 
estimated at 39 million bushels, about 
double the previous year’s crop and 
than a fourth larger than the 
\0-year average. Except for Minne- 
ota, all producing states showed an 
over jast month as late 
matured under favorable con- 


rriore 


ncrenase 
fie lds 
ditions 
Poor harvesting weather in North 
Dakota and Minnesota during early 
eptember caused some delay of 
but subsequent clearing 
ither permitted completion under 
ilmost ideal conditions. Losses from 
the delayed harvest were confined 
mainly to minor reductions of quali- 
ty although some yield losses were 
reported in northern areas of Minne- 


Quality of the 1956 Wheat Crop 

‘The quality of winter wheat at 
Kansas City, according to July-Sep- 
tember inspeetion records, is some- 
vhat lower than last year. Fewer 
cars grading 1 and 2 were inspected 
but the number of cars grading No. 
$s or better was very near the same 
level, The general quality of 1956 
pring wheat averages good, although 
receipts at Minneapolis are running 
lower in protein by about % of 1% 
than a year ago, This was especially 
true of earlier harvested grain, which 
wenerally showed high test weight 
and sound quality, During September 
ibout 65% of the total of the spring 
wheat inspections were No, 1 or No, 
| Hleavy and about 21% No, 2. Later 
inspections are expected to average 
less favorable, however, because of 
increased amounts of damaged grain, 
carly arrivals of durum also showed 
very good quality but considerable 
weather and frost damage took place 


harvest, 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





150! Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT into THE NEW 


HERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST MOTEL 


CONVENIENT 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 


in the later harvested grain and th 


t igh Sept. 15, 1955 and 232.8 mil- 


general quality of the current run is | bushels of 1954-crop wheat for 
quite variable. t ume date in 1954. Redemptions 
Cash wheat prices are generally at ! urmers through Sept. 15 totaled 
the season’s highs to date and above 600,000 bushels. The ex- 
the effective loan levels, after ad t:emely early hard winter movement 
vancing from the time of the an | the materially larger crop in the 
nouncement of the new export pro ithwest were important factors in 
gram on July 13. The price of hard early-season large loan total. 


red spring wheat is the exception to 
the advance, reflecting the fact that 


World Wheat Situation 


ai Gieinline eerind and hea World exports of wheat and flour 
movement t arket occurred rts 1956-57 probably will reach the 
a 3. p MAPESS Occurred efter el estimated for 1955-56, and may 


The general advance—-24¢ for hard 


proach the record of 1,066 million 
hels set in 1951-52. Higher eco- 


rat oe ee menses | ity and 30¢ nic activity and greater purchas- 
or soft red winter at St. Louis power in importing countries 
followed the announcement of the 


new export program. Under the pro 
gram, substantial quantities of wheat 


upled with smaller crops in Europe 
idiicate increased movement of 


vheat. Preliminary data show that in 


— ae Stagger export are being 1955-56 world trade, including flour, 
oavawem fee market suppiic totaled about 1,016 million bushels, 
rather than from CCC stocks as in 


1955-56. 

Since the inauguration of 
port payment-in-kind 
Sept. 4, sales totaling 41.6 million 
bushels have been registered unde1 
that program through Oct. 18 

The influence of drouth condition 
in the Southwest has become increas 


the ex 
program on 


10% more than the 1945-54 average 
of 923 million bushels 
below the all-time high exports in 
1951-52 of 1,066 million bushels. 
Supplies of wheat for export and 
carryover in the four principal ex- 
porting countries (U.S., Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia) totaled 2,283 


It is only 5% 


million bushels Oct. 1. This is about 
ingly important in the market. Thi 17 million bushels less than a year 
area has experienced one of the ago, but with that exception is the 
worst drouths on record and many |argest of record. 
farmers dusted in their seed hoping BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
enough rain would fall to give the 
crop a start. The dry conditions also W. Arthur Holmes, 
increased the acreage taken out of ° 
production as a result of being put Pennsylvania Bakers 
into the acreage reserve. Excellent ° ° 
rains have recently been received President, Dies 
over wide sections of this area, which PHILADELPHIA W. Arthur 


assures germination and emergence 
of the newly seeded wheat and the 
proceeding with further planting 
However, a great deal more moisture 
is needed since subsoil moisture re 
serves are critically low and the crop 
will be almost entirely dependent 
upon moisture received in the com 
ing months for growth and develop 
ment. 

In mid-September wheat prices to 
farmers averaged $1.95 compared 
with $1.93 a month earlier, $1.90 in 
mid-July, $1.92 in September 1955 
and the 1956 national average 


crop 


Holmes, 47, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., died Oct. 30 after 
a short illness 

Mr. Holmes was vice president of 
the Puritan Pie Co., Inc., a Philadel- 
phia bakery of which his father, Wil- 
liam T. Holmes, was president until 
his death 11 days earlier on Oct. 19. 
The was graduated from Penn 
Charter School, attended Amherst 
College and served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. He was serving as 
commissioner of Springfield Town- 
ship in Montgomery County at the 
time of his death. 


son 








loan rate of $2. Prices in important Surviving are his widow, Jane, a 
markets on Oct. 24 were slightly son, William A., a daughter, Mrs 
higher than in mid-September Sandra H. Olsen, his mother and a 
Through Sept. 15, a total of 163 brother. 
(Continued om page 9) 
134 million bushels stored in bins year and accounted for about 45% 
under CCC control aboard ship n of total stocks 
the mothball fleet and in transit Stocks of rye at interior mills and 
Other government owned wheat elevators of 4.8 million bushels were 


included in the estimate for the posi 


slightly more than half the previous 
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STRATEGIC TRADES 


(Continued fror page ) 





terials valued at $96,191,521 are to 
be transferred to the national stock- 
pile and the remainder of $83,184,587 
will be transferred to the supple- 
mental stockpile created by Section 
104(b) of Public Law 480. Types and 
values of supplemental stockpile 
strategic materials in CCC inven- 
tories were as follows: Antimony 
metal, cadmium, industrial diamonds, 
ferrochromium - silicon, ferromanga- 
nese, fluorspar, lead, manganese ore, 
palladium; rare earths and zinc 
CCC will continue to barter its 
agricultural commodities for both 
strategic and non-strategic materials 
required by other government agen- 
cies. Among the strategic materials 
for which CCC will currently con- 
sider barter proposals are: asbestos 
(amosite and chrysotile); bauxite 
(Surinam and refractory); chrome 
metal and chromite (refractory); co- 


balt (metal); graphite (Ceylon); 
lead; magnesium; mica (Muscovite 


block, film and splittings, and phlogo- 
pite splittings); shellac; silicon car- 
bide (crude); tale (steatite block); 
and zine 











WANT ADS 




















tion of where stored year’s near record level and 8% 
Rye stocks of 28.1 million bushe above the 10-year average. Stocks at 
stored in all positions Oct, 1 wer terminals totaled 10.5 million bush- 
29% below stocks a year ago but” els, 18% above last year and the 
23% above the 10-year 1946-55 a\ fourth largest of record 
erage. Farm stocks of rye at 12 Stocks of wheat and rye Oct. 1 
million bushels were 39% below la with comparisons are as follows 
STOCKS OF GRAIN OCT. 1, 1956, WITH COMPARISONS 
thousand bushels) 
Oct. | Oct. |, July | Oct. |, 
Grain and position 954 1955 1956 1956 
WHEAT— 
On farms . 437,907 427,795 67,716 402,789 
Terminals . : 422,772 448,678 332,323 467,254 
Commodity Credit Corp 26,228 140,746 125,429 134,362 
Merchant mills 58,98! 141,403 64,74 141,319 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses $39,307 624,302 443,643 629,667 
Totel ... 685,195 1,782,924 1,033,852 1,775,391 
RYE— 
On farms . §,923 20,367 2,373 12,519 
Terminals 2,047 8,932 9,503 10,517 
Commodity Credit Corp 1.619 1,687 50 225 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses 4,319 8,324 4,758 4,829 
eS 33,908 39,310 16,684 28,090 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v oe | 


WANTED — SHIFT MILLER — 800-SACK 
soft wheat eastern mill-—-regular work 
good wages. Write giving full particulars 
Adadre Ad No 110, I ©, Box 67, The 

tern Miller, Minneapol 1, Minn 
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DIRECTOR OF LABORATORY AND 
QUALITY CONTROL FOR BAKERY 


Position open as director of quality 
control and laboratory research in 
modern, completely 
equipped laboratory. 


our new, 


Experience in cereal chemistry and 
practical baking technology neces- 
sary. The director will be a member 
of company top management team. 
Salary open. 

FREUND BAKING COMPANY 
920 S. Taylor Ave. St. Louis 10, Mo. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
AE v | TTR = a ame 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Oxy, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


rem ec v a 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


When you need equipment, write to Ross. 


We unconditionall uarantee item. 
Largest stock in rvw over 2000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimper:, flokers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or bey out. 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission ~~ me 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL - . 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 
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SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 
OF HY-KURE TREATED FLOUR... > 


alike as freshly minted coins 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





—— 
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Now with HY-KURE, flour ma 


turing bleaching are a “‘sure 
thing Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 


ment you require 

Here’s why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockett purified ClO, in frozen 


4 


” 





HY-KURE 


form into tap waterin HY-KURI 


dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre controlled soluuon 

from accurate solution irate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 
metering to the individual agitators 


Simple and sure as that! 


Eliminates difficulties with ClO, 


components, much safer « e, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY 
KURE eliminates the old | gener 


\ 
; 

\ 

‘ 













- 


ste ths 


atts hdsihbihhah ddd ts tPA 


* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
methed of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your oper itor does Simple , accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest 

“HY-KURE millers” reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro- 
viding their bakers with more unt 
formly treated flour, And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your plant without 
any interruption of your flour production, 


Get the details now. 


@ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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Rip-p-p 4 
and if’ 
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Give your customers the time- and labor-saving 
benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Multi- 
wall Bags. They'll thank you for it...and RIPP- 
NIPP costs you nothing extra. 


Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


RIPP-NIPP—A small, closely controlled, machine - made 
nip cut in the bag at the edge near the sewn seam to 
start easy tear along the top. Does not weaken the bag. 
*Trade+mark ae : 
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Good Bread is the product of 
perfect fermentation 











ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division, St. Louis 
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Not a Freckle’s Worth 
of Difference... 


...in the way these kids act .. . in the way 





Russell-Miller Bakery Flours perform, 





sack after sack. 







That’s why you can count on 
Russell-Miller high quality Bakery 
Flours for the same results . . . 
the best results . . . everytime! 
Another word for it is... 


Uniformity 





RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including 
OcCIDENT, Propucer, Sweet Loar, SWEET LOAF 
SPECIAL, Eaco, SuNBuRsT, GOLD HEART, 

Kyro., OccipentT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, RovYAL PATENT 

and WHITE SPRAY. 


See you at 

| ARBA CONVENTION 
| March 17-20 
in New Orleans | 


——4 
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These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted milling rollers 
turn consistently, year in and year out — just one of the many 


steps in the production of the world’s finest flours. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





62 





% ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





-ECKHART MILLING Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA. JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 






































STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts 
cookies and partially baked goods 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh 
mallow and other toppings 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


PAI 





KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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COTIOMS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALAS 
rEMCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kanses City * Bulfole + Mew York 


‘ 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Holland Engraving Co. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Kansas City, Missouri 














For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 
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GRAIN SERVICE ® 


OFFICES 





New York Loulsville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston § 
Omaha Houston 3 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth Fy 
Buffalo Portland 5 
Toledo San Francisco K-83 
Columbus Los Angeles ft 
ortotk Vancouver, B.C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. | 
4 
TERMINAL j 
ELEVATORS 
: 
i} 
Chicago Norfolk a 
oe Louls ’ ae { 
oul e 4 
—" Memphis Fy 
+ Minneapolis ae bes 
| Butete Houston ea 
| Toledo ray 
js oo Ft. Worth bys 
Ra 





“ MILLING WHEATS 
bg reom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. .. 

Acme Fiour Mills Co 

Alien, James, & Co., (Belfast), Lid 
Amber Milling Division 
Amend? Milling Co 
American Flours, Inc 
American Molasses Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Arizona Biltmore Hote! 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Nulomoline Div 


Bartiett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbijorn P 
Blake, J. H. .. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schiithuis . 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co. ...... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Fiour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Fiouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 

Desendorf, inc , 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co 

Doughnut Corporation of Americe 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., In 
Dunwoody Industria! Institute 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfuhrnandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. Hig 
Fennell, Spence & © 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Uisteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Fiynn, John M., Co. 
Fode, Troels a 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lid 
Franco, Prancis M. .. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
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Garland Mills, Inc. 

General American Transportation 
General Mills, Inc 

Gillespie Bros., Lid 

Globe Milling Co. , 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lid 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 
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Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Upham & Co 
e, Henry, Inc 
nann-La Roche, Inc 
4 Engraving Co 
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Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

William, Milling Ce 
Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Fiour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kiwi Coders Corp 
Knappen Milling Co 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons 
Koerner, John E., & Co 
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Kent, 


LaGrange Mills .... 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
Loken & Co. ........ 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
McCabe Grain Co., Ltd 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto .. oes 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 

Merck & Co., Inc. .... 
Midiand Fiour Milling Co 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillsrd Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morrison Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co 

Muirhead, 8. H 


Nappanee Milling Co 

National Yeast Corp 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assr 
Neill, Rébert, Lid 

New Cefury Co. ... 

New Era Milling Co 

New York Central System 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co ‘ 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co ‘ 
Novedel Flour Service Division 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc. Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills 
Osieck & Co 
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Panipius Company whbdeweosees 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


Peek Bros ‘peter oee0 

Penn, William, Flour Co 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 26 
Pratt, R. C 


Preston-Shaffer Mill ng Co 
Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M , 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F se 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, 
Rodney Milling Co taoeewene : 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. ... 38 
Runciman Milling Co 
Ruoff A.., = Sa ees eee 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 
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Scott Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 

Short, J. R., Milling Co o2 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc... : 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp ' 
Standard Brands, Inc 

Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co. .... 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, S. R., Co. . o* 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers of Calif 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. ....... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd..... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. ... . 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders . 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V. . 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co 
Voigt Milling Co. .. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co. ... - 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. Vv 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


Yarder Mfg. Co 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 















































like 


“the gun 
that won 
the west” 





DYOX 
for flowr maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for unsform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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‘or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility scrvice for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 


on call for any emergency. 


hester’ The Gun That Won The West—by Harold FP. Williamson. 


NOVAD El FLOUR See vd < S!|1OwN 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 8 66 
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“Give us this day our daily bread” 


In every family, in every land, in every age, bread _ stood still. The flour that Americans live upon 
has signified life itself. today makes a better loaf of bread than the flour 
Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to _ their fathers used just a short quarter-century ago. 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build a General Mills is proud to be part of the industry 
permanent home — surrounded by fields of grain. that symbolizes civilization itself. 
Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. But . 
the most wonderful part of all is that it never has General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





